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THE NEW MENANDER 


LANDESTINE excavation may never quite have attained the 

status of a national sport in Egypt, but it has none the less been 
undertaken there on a considerable and no doubt profitable scale for 
several millennia: tomb-robbing began almost as soon as there were 
tombs worth robbing. But it is only in the last 150 years or so that these 
operations have been extended from depositories of real or imagined 
treasure to rubbish dumps; and only in the last two generations that 
business in the new branch of the trade has become really brisk. Papyri 
have been the new attraction, and interest in them has grown as dis- 
coveries have multiplied. Vast numbers of papyri have now been found, 
and by one means or another more are still being brought to light. Of 
recent finds the most outstanding is a substantial manuscript in the 
Martin Bodmer collection, of which the editio princeps is just being 
published in Switzerland, and which is discussed in the following pages 
by one of its editors. This new papyrus, it seems, came from Alexandria; 
but beyond that, as so often happens, its provenance is unknown. 

The Emperor Septimius Severus, in the course of a remarkable career 
that led him from a birthplace in North Africa to a death-bed at York, 
spent some time in Egypt at the beginning of the third century A.D.; 
and it appears that about this time, or soon after, another African, a 
subject of his, probably of immigrant Greek stock, set himself to copy 
out a book of famous Athenian comedies. This was to be no modest 
private copy, scribbled on the back of some disused roll of farm accounts 
or the like. It was to be a codex, in the new book-form hitherto used 
almost exclusively for Christian writings; a tall codex, carelessly written, 
it is true, but imposing enough. How many plays were included in the 
finished codex we cannot tell. Probably all were by the same author; 
they may even have belonged to a complete collection of his plays. The 
part which we now possess contains one complete play and portions of 
two others. All three were the work of Menander. 

The scribe’s choice of author is easy to understand. After 500 years 
Menander’s comedies were still widely read and enjoyed, as popular in 
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the field of comedy as Euripides was in tragedy. In his own day he was 
often eclipsed by his rival Philemon (whose preference Quintilian 
roundly condemned), and although he wrote about 100 comedies he 
rarely won a prize in the dramatic contests; but posterity could scarcely 
find any praise too high for him. The ‘star of the New Comedy’, who 
held up a mirror to life, uitae ostendit uitam, delighting Roman readers 
as diverse in temperament as Caesar, Ovid, and Manilius, had within 
a century of his death won the admiration of that hardened scholar 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the Librarian of Alexandria, and wrung 
from him the famous apostrophe, ‘O Menander and Life, which of you, 
I wonder, imitated the other?’ He was even said to have been ranked 
by the same Aristophanes, an authority on such classifications, as second 
only to Homer among all the Greek poets. 

What makes the discovery of this manuscript such a remarkable 
literary event is that the play it contains is a new one—the Dyskolos, 
previously known to scholars only as a collection of a dozen fragments, 
amounting in all to a bare forty lines. More than that, it is unique, for 
it is the first complete play to come to light out of all Menander’s works, 
or indeed out of all New Comedy. And—what is no less important, at 
least for the non-specialist reader—it is a good one. 

Considering the notoriously stereotyped character of New Comedy, 
the Dyskolos is a curious mixture of the familiar and the unexpected. 
First, there is the unusual setting, to which Miss Photiades draws atten- 
tion in her article. The scene is not Athens this time, but the frontier 
range of Mt. Parnes, whose dark mass dominates the plain of the 
Kephisos and curtains off every vista northwards from the city. Up here, 
at Phyle, Pan and the Nymphs had their sanctuary, where sheep and 
goats scrambled and browsed, bees toiled over the flowers in the hot 
sunshine, and the country folk scratched for a living among the rocks; 
a quiet enough place for a recluse, except when the throngs of wor- 
shippers came over the plain to make offerings to the god and hold 
their nocturnal revels in his honour. 

The plot of the play is simple. The opening situation is briefly 
sketched by Pan himself in the prologue, quoted below by Miss Photi- 
ades. From this it will be seen that the play derives its title from the 
character of an old misanthropist named Knemon, who lives near the 
sanctuary of the god. Pan is offended by his neighbour’s curmudgeonly 
behaviour, and sorry for his daughter, who lives with him and seems to 
have no prospect of being given in marriage by a father who hates his 
fellow men so much. Pan therefore contrives that a most eligible young 
man should meet her by accident and fall in love with her at first sight; 
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THE NEW MENANDER 107 


and most of the play is taken up with the course of their love, which 
naturally does not run smooth. The young man’s first overtures to 
Knemon are violently rebuffed. He persists, of course, in the face of 
great difficulties; but it is not until Knemon accidentally falls down a 
well and is rescued with the young man’s help that he finally consents to 
his daughter’s marriage. Circumstances have proved too much for him, 
thanks to Pan’s influence. He now decides to go away and live as a her- 
mit, only to be frustrated once more by being caught up in excited pre- 
parations for the marriage and compelled, much against his will, to join 
in the marriage feast. Thus the love-plot is much in evidence, as in 
almost all New Comedy; but here there is a difference. Here it is pre- 
sented not as the end in itself, but as a means to an end: it is the device 
employed by Pan in his firm but kindly determination to help the girl 
and punish her father for his cantankerous hostility. In a sense, as Miss 
Photiades indicates, the main theme of the play is the conflict between 
the genial god and the ill-tempered man. 

‘Rape, infanticide, and general scandal’, The Times recently noted, 
were the themes on which Menander’s plots generally turned; and 
characters to suit such themes were listed by Ovid as typical of his plays. 
But here again there is a difference in the Dyskolos: most of the stock 
situations and stock characters are missing—no birth tokens, mistaken 
identities, or recognition scenes; no rascally slaves, good-hearted prosti- 
tutes, or boastful soldiers. There are, of course, the heroine and the 
juvenile lead, as indispensable then as now; but although there are 
slaves, they are not rascally ones, and the angry father, in the person of 
Knemon, is something more besides—almost pathetic in his inability, 
which he himself recognizes, to get on with other people. 

All in all, the Dyskolos promises to be a welcome addition to extant 
classical literature. We have a new Greek comedy whose plot could 
scarcely bring a blush to the tenderest cheek. Because it is New Comedy 
and not Old, it is well suited to modern taste. The language, being 
Menander’s, is elegant and simple, the characters are well drawn, the 
action is lively and amusing, and the whole play is not too long. It 
should become very popular, not least in the schools. 


G. T. W. HooKeErR 
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PAN’S PROLOGUE TO THE DYSKOLOS 
OF MENANDER 


By PENELOPE J. PHOTIADES 


BOUT two years ago the papyrus of Menander’s Dyskolos was seen 
in Alexandria, and was afterwards sent, in two instalments, to the 
library of M. Martin Bodmer, the famous collector, in Geneva. There 
it was decisively identified and its authenticity was established by Pro- 
fessor Victor Martin. This unique papyrus of a complete play by 
Menander, which was hitherto known only from the scanty fragments 
to be gleaned from anthologies, forms a beautifully preserved codex 
which may be dated around a.D. 200.! (See Plates III-V.) At the time 
when this article was being written, the Dyskolos was about to be pub- 
lished by Professor Martin in the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana series, with 
the requisite textual reconstruction, translation, and notes, to which I 
have had the privilege of contributing. As will be seen from the editio 
princeps, out of a total of about 969 verses, there are only about 9 verses 
missing—in two places in the fourth act; but about 30 verses in the first 
and second acts are incomplete, and approximately 200 require some 
sort of emendation, usually to compensate for the scribe’s metrical 
inaccuracies.? 
The hypothesis and the prologue are quoted in the original at the 
end of this article. The hypothesis is attributed to Aristophanes, the 
grammarian ;3 it is somewhat corrupt, but the date of the performance, 


1 One page in a different hand, p. 19 in the papyrus, allows of a more precise 
dating, between A.D. 220 and 250. There were 11 known fragments of the 
Dyskolos (Koerte 115 to 125 inclusive) and five unidentified ones, as will be 
seen from the edition. 

In this article the fragments of Menander are cited according to the numera- 
tion of the Teubner editions by A. Koerte, Leipzig, 1953 (fragments) and 1955 
(larger fragments, 3rd ed.). 

2 The indication Xopod occurs four times, following statements made by the 
characters which show that they are leaving the scene, so that one may, for the 
sake of convenience, refer to divisions of the play as ‘acts’. Cf. Dysk. 226-32 
(for details see below, p. 116, n. 2), 419 <Zik.) alpot 8 tauTi Kal gépe | ciow. 
Trodpev EvSov evtpetreis. | . . . XOPOY, 617 (Topy.) unSanads povny Thy 
untépa | GAA’ éxeivns empeAod, | dv dv Séqtar, 
St Trapésopan. | XOPOY, 782 (trochaic tetrameters) Evdov TrepipEvels, 
ov yap; (Topy.) ovx | EvSobev. (Zadotp.) 
toivuv éyw. | XOPOY. 

3 This is apparently the earliest example of such an attribution. 
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317/16 B.C., is given, together with the list of characters in order of ap- 
pearance. Menander must therefore have been about twenty-five years 
oldat the time. There is another play by Menander, the Heros, in which 
the hypothesis, list of characters, and opening scene have been preserved, 
but the date is not recorded, and the prologue which follows this scene 
is lost. 

Two types of Menandrean prologues are known to us from the frag- 
ments of the other plays, but it is difficult to decide to which of these 
Pan’s prologue to the Dyskolos belongs. The commoner of the two is 
the personal type, with which one of the characters opens the play, as 
in Euripidean drama, which may be termed a genuine prologue. For 
instance, the Papyrus Didotiana contains a set speech, entitled tedAoyos, 
delivered by a young man who explains why he has come to study at the 
school of philosophy. So too, in the Phasma, the prologue, probably 
delivered by a youth,! describes the extraordinary situation which creates 
the love story of the play. The same is true of the Georgos, where the 
young prologist reveals the complications which have forced his appear- 
ance.2 Among the isolated fragments of prologues, the one to the Epi- 
kleros seems to be delivered by an old man, who explains his reactions, 
and the one to the Thais by a youth. The prologists to the Hydria 
and the Xenologos, who are unknown, depict the traits of the main 
characters, while the prologue to the Plokion describes the circumstances 
leading up to the action of the play. 

The other type is the prologue which may be termed ‘delayed’, as it 
comes after the opening scene. The use of a divinity (usually a deified 
abstraction) to deliver this prologue seems to be peculiar to Menander.* 


' Wilamowitz thinks the speaker may be a god. But the explicit reference to 
an altar dedicated to a god who is not the speaker (Phasma 25 [Eotiv 5é kai Baopds] 
mis EvSov tis Ge0U), and the familiar style of the opening lines, which relate a 
dialogue (ibid. 6 ‘ut Tapadds, Trpds Oeddv, | KaT]& cauTOU 
Troe’, | tend to invalidate this hypothesis. 

? The first lines on the papyrus of the Kolax, of which very little remains, 
may belong to a prologue or, as Koerte thinks, to a monologue. 

3 Epikleros: Fr. 152; cf. Cornutus, Ars Rhet. 34 (tpooipiov). Thais: Fr. 185; 
cf. Plut. De aud. poet. 19 A (év T© TROASyw). Hydria: Fr. 401; cf. Quint. Inst. xi. 
3. 91 (‘in Hydriae prologo’). Xenologos: Fr. 294; cf. Theon Progymn. p. 91. 11 
Spengel (tv d&pyxi . . . ToU ZeveAdyou). Plokion: Fr. 333; cf. Gell. ii. 23. 8 (‘a 
Principio statim . . . accesserat dehinc lectio ad eum locum’). The fragmentary 
prologue to Philemon’s play, Ajp, delivered by this spirit, is very personal in 
tone; and though Arp jokes about his own unsubstantiality he identifies himself 
with Zeus, a very real and potent god: Fr. 9; Kock. 

* There are delayed prologues following opening dialogues in the Knights of 
Aristophanes and the Kouris of Alexis; but both Demosthenes in the former 
and the father in the latter express their own personal reactions to events. The 
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The invitation to the spectators also seems to be very characteristic of 
him. He seeks to emphasize the abstract idea which characterizes the 
workings of a particular plot, such as Ignorance, Chance, or Scrutiny; 
and in order to give it more dramatic value, he personifies it.!_ But such 
a prologue is very impersonal in tone. Agnoia in the Perikeiromene 
describes the confusions and misapprehensions which serve as a frame- 
work for the intricate plot, and Tuyn in the Comoedia Florentina analyses 
the family difficulties and state of tension leading up to the play.2 Though 
the prologue to the Heros is lost, we may class it in this category, judging 
from the title and the list of characters; for here the title role is placed 
third, after two others probably belonging to the characters who spoke 
the opening dialogue. The name Heros, however, suggests a particular 
personality, such as the hero of the family, whose personal name would 
be known mainly in the house alone and would not have to be mentioned 
like that of an eponymous hero of a city or tribe. He might be either the 
household god, the equivale:it of the Lar familiaris, 6 kat’ oikiay fpas 
(to quote Dionysios of Halikarnassos),* or the deified spirit of one of the 
dead, considered as a god in the family, as in the letters of Alkiphron, 
often inspired by Menander. So this Heros seems to have been a minor 
but real god who probably came forth from his sanctuary before the 
hearth to prologize. 

The prologue to the Dyskolos can hardly be placed in the second 
category, even though it is delivered by the god Pan. It probably did 
only other invitation to the spectators which has been preserved is Men. Perik. 
50 Eppwod” evpeveis Te yevouevor | tiv, Kai Ta The invitation 
in the Dyskolos is even more polite, perhaps because Menander was very young 
at the time; cf. Dysk. 45-46. 

! The existence of a prologue by ‘Scrutiny’, or “EAeyxos, is mentioned by 
Lucian, who associates it with two other abstractions, AA1\Se1« and Tappnoia, 
which may also have been personified as prologists by Menander, Pseudol. 4 
(Men. Fr. 717): w&AAov trapaKAntéos MevavSpou trpoAdywv els 6 
“EAeyxos, pidos AAnOeia Kai Tappnoig, otk donudétatos tév Ti oKnvil 
cvaBaivévtwv. We also possess two lines of a prologue by Md6fos quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Dogm. iii. 188 (Fr. com. adesp. 154 Kock), which might 
be attributed to Menander: tiv elui yap DdBos, | 
TOU KAAOU Beds. 

2 The prologues to the Perikeiromene and the Comoedia Florentina come after 
the opening dialogue, and contain references to it. Cf. Perik. 7 te8papypévns 
Tijs viv eidete, and 38 T& AoiTr& 8’ [Eipny’]. The other prologue, 
by Tuxn, seems rather abrupt if there is only one line missing; and the reference 
to a peipéxiov, Com. Fl. 6 and 9, can be explained only if he had already 
appeared. 

3 “Hpws. TOU Spdporros trpdcwtra Tétas, Adios, “Hpws beds, Muppivn, Deidias, 


Zwppdovn, Zayydpios, Topyias, Aaxns. 
5 iii. 37. 
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resemble the prologue of the Heros, since Pan is a very real god, and we 
see him coming forth from his sanctuary in the cave. But although the 
style of the Heros prologue may have been quite personal, it is unlikely 
that it would have betrayed a personality as dominating as that of Pan. 
In fact, Pan’s prologue belongs to the first type, in that it is a ‘genuine’ 
prologue and stands at the opening of the play, in the very first scene. 
It is therefore unique in its kind. Furthermore, though there is little 
evidence for the dating of Menander’s plays, the external criterion 
furnished by the date of the Dyskolos, which shows that Menander was 
about twenty-five years old at the time, may reinforce the internal 
evidence provided by the prologue. We know from several authorities 
that Menander in his youth was under Euripides’ influence.' So Pan’s 
prologue, which is reminiscent of Euripides in its character and position 
in the play, warrants the suggestion that prologues of the second type, 
which are ‘delayed’ and abstract, and are not found in Euripides, may 
have belonged to Menander’s later years. This hypothesis fits the 
assumption that the plot grew in complexity, according to which a play 
such as the Perikeiromene, which contains a ‘delayed’ and abstract 
prologue, would be one of the later ones. So on the whole the ‘genuine’ 
and personal type of prologue seems to be also the first in chronological 
order, though the criterion should not be pressed. 

The feeling and atmosphere of Pan’s prologue is indeed Euripidean. 
Pan speaks in a very personal style, as a real character and a powerful 
god of pre-eminent authority.2 His personality dominates the play, 
rather like that of Aphrodite in the Hippolytos, or of Dionysos in the 
Bakchai. Indeed, he seeks to avenge himself for the neglect of his cult, 
like both these deities, though he has none of their cruelty. But his pro- 
logue more closely resembles that of Aphrodite. Like her, he desires to 
vindicate a feature of his cult, which has been slighted by Knemon— 
namely love, for Knemon had no thought of marrying off his daughter.3 
However, love is not Pan’s chief attribute, as it is Aphrodite’s, so that 
punishment for its neglect is not the sole aim for him. Pan seeks also to 


1 Quint. Inst. x. 1. 69 ‘hunc [Euripidem] et admiratus maxime est, ut saepe 
testatur, et secutus, quamquam in opere diuerso, Menander.’ Cf. Satyros, Life 
of Euripides, on New Comedy in general: tata tot: Ta ouvéxovTa 
Thy vewtépav & Tpds fryayev Evprtidns. 

* Pan’s cult is described as being relatively recent, but nevertheless very 
venerable, Hdt. ii. 145: év “EAAno pév vuv vecotatoi vouizovtar elvan 
“HpaxAéns te Kal Aiévucos kai . . . Mavi Ete&k THY Tpwikav, 

Dysk. 336 (Topy.) téte pnoiv exeivnv dv | dpdtpoTrov att} 
wugiov A&Bn. 
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reward the devout young girl by a happy marriage, whereas Aphrodite 
does not hesitate to sacrifice her own votary, Phaidra, to achieve her 
aim. There is yet another element in Pan’s cult which Knemon has 
neglected. Pan is known as the god of rustic good fellowship and re- 
joicing,’ so that the unsociability and sourness which are Knemon’s 
main defects are a personal insult to the god. 

The captivating atmosphere of the prologue, full of the presence of 
the god, is heightened by the scenery, which is also reminiscent of 
Euripides. It includes a grotto sacred to Pan and the Nymphs, the well- 
known sanctuary at Phyle on Mount Parnes, which is an unusual 
addition to the traditional New Comedy scenery, composed of two 
houses and a street; the sanctuary might have been represented higher 
up, as it were, on a rise, slightly to the spectators’ right, while the 
houses of Knemon and Gorgias might have stood on their left and extreme 
left respectively.2 In this respect the prologue of the Dyskolos may be 
compared with that of the Jon, which is delivered by Hermes, who, in 
very striking terms, reveals the significance of this setting, though he 
himself exercises no further influence in the play.3 Pan’s opening words 
also disclose the identity and whereabouts of his sanctuary, which forms 
such an integral part of the Dyskolos; not only are there frequent refer- 
ences to it, but the chorus too consists of Pan’s worshippers, who renew 
the ritual atmosphere imparted by the prologue. Knemon’s neglect is 
all the more shocking, and the girl’s piety all the more pleasing, inasmuch 
as their house is next door to Pan’s sanctuary. 

Pan’s prologue is, however, essentially Menandrean in structure since 
it does not set forth the plot itself, but only the characters’ state of mind 
and the events leading up to the plot. Such a prologue is more satisfying 
than the Euripidean, according to most dramatic standards. As in one 
of the best preserved Menandrean prologues, that of TUyn, so here the 
essential touches of character-portrayal precede the circumstantial 
account. This is highly suitable for a comedy of character in which the 
plot is not one of Menander’s most complex ones.* The character of 

Hom. Hymns xix. 37 ToAUkpotov fSuyéAwta, 47 piv KaAtecKov 
gpéva Tr&ow Etepye. Cf. also Soph. Aias 693 ff. Eppi€’ Epwti, Treprxapiys dv- 
errapav. | Mav Mav, |. . . pavnd’, | xopotrol’ &va§, Stravs | yor Muoia 
dp-| Euveov lawns. | viv yap péAer xopetoat. 

2 i.e. to the stage right of the sanctuary. Cf. Dysk. 5 (prologue), and 938 
tis | y’ &]veob_ev (iambic tetrameters). Here 
Sikon is referring to the women in the sanctuary. 

3 The action of the Iphigenia in Tauris takes place before the temple of 
Artemis, but the prologue is recited by Iphigeneia. 


+ Tuxn states the characteristics before explaining how they were realised 
in point of fact: Com. Fl. 2 3% yovdtpotros, ypatv [SovAnv uiav], 
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Knemon, the villain of the piece, is at once described in some detail, 
and his neglect of Pan’s cult, for which he will soon be punished, is 
mentioned as a corollary to his misanthropy. This hostility is so deep- 
rooted that it applies not only to strangers, but even to the family rela- 
tionships which he had inconsiderately formed; after marrying a young 
widow, who already had a son, Gorgias, he had a daughter by her, but 
was so churlish to her that she was forced to leave him. The opportunity 
is thus given for a description of Gorgias’ advanced intelligence and 
dutiful concern for his mother. Pan then enlarges on Knemon’s solitary 


- mode of life, with his daughter and his old servant as his only com- 


panions. Knemon’s sourness towards his neighbours affords a contrast 
with the heroine’s ingenuous character, true to her simple upbringing, 
and her pious attitude towards the Nymphs. Again, the mention of her 
virtue enables Pan to broach the subject of love as a reward. He then 
introduces a wealthy young man whom he has caused to fall passionately 
in love with her at first sight, while on a hunting expedition near his 
father’s estate.! The absence of any comment on Sostratos’ character 
seems to indicate that he was a typical young Athenian of good family. 
The moralizing and gnomic tone, which Theon describes as being 
typical of Menandrean prologues, pervades these character-sketches.? 
In this beautifully balanced prologue all four main characters are 
outlined according to their relative importance, so that we may be pre- 
pared for their full portrayal. We are then given an insight into their 
reactions, so that we may appreciate them all the more. Opportunities 
are thus provided for the use of irony in the play. Since we know of 
Knemon’s aggressiveness, we are not surprised when Pyrrhias comes 
tearing on to the stage, under a shower of stones and clods of earth,3 at 
Knemon’s threats against Sostratos, or at his persistent misanthropy, 
despite his concessions in favour of Gorgias at the end. We expect 
Gorgias to contribute a good deal to the development of events and to 
choose the moral course, as he does when he saves the situation by 


ibid. 6 xYonotds Te TH TPdtre Tr&vu | Kai TAOUCIOs. Agnoia’s account, which is also 
well preserved, is much more factual, but it heightens the characterization by 
references to qualities: Perik. 23 Exeivov, evTrpetri} [52] véav | 

* This sudden thrill of passion, which would be considered as a sign of a 
visitation from Pan, is probably the feature which most needed to be explained, 
for it might seem startling as an opening to a plot which is otherwise character- 
istic of New Comedy. So it is fitting that it should be described in emphatic 
terms and placed last in the prologue. 

* Theon Progymn. p. 91. 11 Spengel Exactov pépos Tis Sinytoews 
YWounv . ds Mevavbpe . . . Ev te AapSavou Kali Tod 
ZvoAdyou. Only a fragment of the latter prologue is preserved. 

Dysk. 83 (Tlup.) gevyete. ti Eom; (TUp.) Badrrois, 
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pulling his step-father out of the well.! The young girl’s innocent charm 
comes up to our expectations. Sostratos also fulfils these by showing his 
honourable intentions, and above all by his behaviour as an infatuated 
young lover, entirely overcome by the god’s influence. His unawareness 
of this throughout is a frequent source of dramatic irony. 

Pan’s influence in the play itself regulates the plot and fulfils the 
intentions set forth in the prologue. It is on him that the main features of 
the plot depend. The turning-point comes when Knemon falls into the 
well in the fourth act, which is a punishment for his neglect of Pan’s 
cult. Again, Sostratos’ love for Knemon’s daughter enables Pan to 
humiliate Knemon further, in the eyes of all, by making him resign his 
paternal authority in favour of Gorgias, whom he empowers to give her 
in marriage to Sostratos.? The fulfilment of Sostratos’ love also gives 
Pan the opportunity to reward her. Indeed, Pan’s power is all the more 
subtly dramatized as Sostratos acts as his unconscious agent. But 
Sostratos himself is speedily rewarded, by the same means, for the trials 
which he endured as the god’s victim, such as the undeserved rebukes 
from Knemon and his own forced disguise as a country labourer. 
Gorgias is suitably honoured for his sense of duty by receiving Sostratos’ 
sister in marriage, at the end of the play. The potency of Pan’s spell is 
most apparent in the skilful touches of dramatic irony. Thus Sostratos 
suddenly invokes Pan and the Nymphs to strike him dead if he does not 
prove to be a man of honour, and then realizes that the issue must 
depend on the god.* He asks Gorgias to take the initiative, and is 
advised by him to attire himself in a leather jerkin and carry a hoe, so as 
to disarm Knemon’s suspicion. But he does not seem to understand 
that he himself is subject to Pan’s spell. He goes on to praise the girl’s 
education because of its rustic simplicity and freedom from feminine 
constraint, and yet he does not connect it with the neighbouring sanc- 
tuary.5 Getas’ description of how the mother of Sostratos dreamt of 


Dysk. 683 GA’ 6 Topyias AtAas . . . d&vevtivoy’ avrrév. 

? Ibid. 732 (trochaic tetrameters) (Kvtu.) tThvSe ool | &vBpa 
Tropicov. el yap Kal Uyieivdds Exon, | Suvticoy’ evpeiv’ ot yap 
&péoet poi trote, 736 el Tis 

3 Ibid. 168 tis Tais | EoTHKEV 
{ZaoTp.) yé ue; and 364 <Topy.) ti ov; | epyagouévois 
Trapeoti fers Excov | yAavida; (Zwotp.) ti yap ovxi; (Topy.) tails 
| evOUs 0”, SAeOpov d&pydv: GAAK Sei | ped” Hudvo’..., 
375 (2woTp.) Expepe SixeAAav. 

* Ibid. 311 (2a@oTp.) ob Tws dy, peipdxiov, (al) &ua 
Tis olkias | Trotjoeiav, 347 | En’ TH 
SE. 


5 Ibid. 384 (Zaortp.) ef uh yap yuvankiv éotiv Kdpn | TePpaupévn, und’ olbe 
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Pan’s fettering her son and then forcing him to hoe the ground in this 
country costume! is effectively placed just after Gorgias’ suggestion. 
But a little later Sostratos tells us that he has actually tried this stratagem 
in vain, adding that he has been drawn back to the sanctuary without 
being able to account for it. However, he does approve of his mother’s 
lavish sacrifice to Pan, and invites Gorgias and his slave to the feast, 
hoping that they will further his marriage. He also promises to show 
due reverence to the powerful god whenever he passes by his sanctuary.” 
He thus feels justified in prophesying success for himself on the selfsame 
day, trusting in the god’s help. But he still does not realize that he is 
directly under Pan’s influence, and is really acting as his agent. 

Pan’s influence in promoting good fellowship is well marked as one 
of his attributes, both in the plot and in the character-portrayal. In this 
respect the atmosphere of gaiety congenial to New Comedy is also 
appropriate to Pan. It is associated with the setting and scenery, which 
are so forcefully emphasized in the prologue, and which call for a ritual 
vindication of Pan’s cult. The climax brought about by Knemon’s 
accident is also a form of retribution for his intractability in general, 
which is all the more intolerable as he lives next to Pan’s grotto, and the 
god makes him feel his presence. The efforts to promote good humour 
and mutual understanding serve as a background to the love-story, as is 
intimated in the prologue. They are even more apparent in the atmo- 
sphere, as the passion of love itself is perceived by only one person, that 
ty 1H BIG | KoKdv, Ud Tivds | SeSiSayyévn yatas 7’, 
Travs | peTa Tratpds crypiov picoTrovnpo’ TH tpdtre. Cf. 34 (prologue). 

' Cf. above, p. 114, n. 3; Dysk. 411 (21x.) tis [sc. EvtTrviov]; (Tét.) 4 
(Zik.) th Geddv; | (Tét.) Tov Mava— (Zix.) touTovi 
Ayers; | (Tét.) tottov. (Zik.) ti (Tét.) TH tpopive TH | (Zix.) 
ye veavioxe. trepixpove réSas. | (Zix.) AtroAAov. (Pét.) elta S6vta 
Sigbépav te kai | oxcrrteiv KeAevetv. In the papyrus was corrupted into 
&eiconuévn and trédSas into traidas. 

? Ibid. 545 <Zwortp.) avtépatov els Tov TéTrOV, 560 
| lepdv yap els ta | Ecovtar Trpds TOV 
yavov, 570 KaAdds | Péta, TS | d Mav, 
| dei trapicov coi Kal 

3 Sikon the cook declares that he will remember what an odious neighbour 
Knemon is for the god and his worshippers, ibid. 663 Uméotatos yap THSe 
yeltov [tori] por | Kai tois Knemon wishes to move house, as the 
presence of the Nymphs seems to him to bring misfortune, that is, to attract 
crowds of worshippers who deprive him of his beloved solitude: 444 (Kvtp.) at 
8 por KaKdv | dote yor | [ye] 
kataBcAev tiv olkiav. Sikon ascribes Knemon’s fall to "an’s anger, and prays 
that he may break a leg, just before Sostratos announces that he has done so, 
639 elolv Goi, tov Aidvucov..., 661 yépovTa KaKds, | 
ywAd(s) btw yivetan, 666-90. 
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is, Sostratos. Even the least important character, Chaireas, tries to 
spread good humour.' Since Pan’s ritual takes the form of good cheer, 
all four interludes are provided by the chorus of traviactat, or revellers, 
whose carousing relieves the tension between the acts; and one solo 
interlude, which takes place during the fifth act, consists of a per- 
formance on Pan’s flute.2 Two of the minor characters, the slaves Getas 
and Sikon, conduct a band of revellers, and strike the note of rejoicing 
during the second act, in fulfilment of Sostratos’ mother’s dream, accord- 
ing to which Pan needed to be propitiated, though she did not under- 
stand the reference to his love spell. It is interesting to note that the 
ceremony included sacrifices in his sanctuary and revelling all around it. 
Likewise, Sostratos’ father, Kallipides, another minor character, eagerly 
offers a drinking bout to all his neighbours after the sacrifice and feast 
in the fourth act. The fifth act is filled with riotous merry-making, in 
which the slaves pull Knemon about. The final words recall the opening 
of the prologue, predicting Pan’s triumph over Knemon’s resistance; 
this triumph is represented as the leading theme, and as one which 
deserves to be applauded.3 

It remains to be seen whether Pan’s attribute of love, which is the 
kernel of the plot, is not somehow connected with his ritual. The exer- 
cise of the powers of love is most unusual. Pan’s influence on the un- 
suspecting Sostratos is reminiscent of a magic spell, and his symbolic 
shackling of Sostratos in his mother’s dream suggests chthonic power, 

' Chaireas wishes to delay the issue by proposing further discussion, so as 
not to aggravate Knemon’s anger at the time, Dysk. 126 Tuydv tows dBuvapévos 
viv | Sidttep por Soxel | 

2 Ibid. 230 (Aé&os) kai yap tpocidvtas (viv) tivas | 
els Tov Tétrov Seip’ dpc | ols ut elvat pot Soxei. | 
XOPOY. The first of these lines is emended by me to read Kai y&o tpocrdvtes 
Traviactas viv Tivos, since TaiGviotal is a late word which will not scan, but 
Tr&viaotat are a guild of Pan’s worshippers, mentioned in several inscriptions, 
as in one from Rhodes, J.G. xii (i). 155. 75. 

There is a striking resemblance here to the end of the first act of the Epitre- 
pontes; in fact, the last line is identical in both plays. Apparently Menander did 
not mind repeating what seems to have been a conventional tag. Cf. Epitr. 33 
dos Kal SyAos | [els tT]Ov Tis Epyed” | 


[ols] uly] ’voxAeiv evxaipov elv[a]i Soxei]. Solo in the fifth act: Dysk. 878 
Avaci (i.e. ‘Short musical interlude’). 

3 Ibid. 955-60, 964 elev’ cuvnobévtes | Tov yépovta, 
| traiSes, dvBpes, | 8’ evrréteipa piAoythas Te 
TrapBévos | Nixn ped” del. The last two lines are quoted by Schol. 
Aristid. p. 301 Dindorf, and referred to in Himerios, Or. xix. 3, and Bekker, 
Anecd. 368. 7, where it is stated that the last line was repeated by Menander’s 
imitator, Dioskoros; they were formerly attributed by Wilamowitz and Koerte 
(Epitr. Fr. 11) to the end of the Epitrepontes. 
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especially as it is only a means to force him to till the soil, even in the 
dream. There may be references in Plato, Iamblichos, Aristotle, and 
elsewhere to such an influence, associated with that of the Nymphs, 
who had similar powers;' but Sostratos’ katoyt or évOouciacyds is 
diferent from a trance since he behaves quite normally, and is not con- 
scious of being K&toxos or éveos. His failure to realize that the god is 
directing his movements is significant. It is true that all gods could 
send dreams; but since, according to the oldest account of his birth, in 
the Homeric Hymn to Pan, he was the son of Hermes,” Pan would have 
had all the more reason to do so, for he too had to a marked degree the 
attributes of a god of nature and the underworld. The combination of 
Pan’s cult with that of the Nymphs in the sanctuary at Phyle may have 
increased the potency of his influence.3 Many offerings have been found 
at the sanctuary at Phyle, including Middle Helladic and Mycenaean 
vases. We are reminded of Herodotos’ declaration that Pan’s cult was 
introduced eight hundred years before his own time.’ Now the Myce- 
naean religion seems to have been mainly concerned with nature and 
chthonic powers. A passage in Pindar suggests that Pan was indeed 
very powerful, as a god of nature.® There is less evidence for magical 
attributes in the case of Pan than in that of Hermes, his father. But 
Pan’s gesture in the dream suggests a spell, as in the only other known 
passage, where the same expression, Trepikpovelv Trédas, is used by 
Plutarch, who applies it to Chance.? But though there is no indication 
of a magic cult at the Phyle sanctuary, magic influences are attributed 


Pl. Phdr. 238 D Seios Eoixev 6 Tétros Elven, Bot’ VULMSANTITOS.. . yevouan, 
uh faupdons, Iambl. Myst. iii. 122. 5 Thavds 7 Tavos émitrvoias, 
Arist. Eth. Eud. 1214923 of vupgoAntto: kai G6edAntto1 
Scapoviou tivds dotrep EvBouoidgovtes, Mim. Oxy. 413. 179 MdAaxe, 
1S0U oivopéAr. 50K TavoAnptrtos yéyovev 6 trapaortos. 

2 Hom. Hymns xix. 35 ff. According to a later version, Serv. Verg. Georg. 
i. 17, Pan was the son of Apollo and Penelope; cf. Schol. Lucan iii. 42. 

3 Plut. Arist. 11 T&v Tppayitibwv dvtpov, év pig Kopugi] To 
. Kal KaTelyovTo Tév 

* W. Wrede, ‘Phyle’, Ath. Mitt. xlix (1924), 152-224; J. Wiesner, R.E. 
XVili. 1663 ff., s.v. ‘Parnes’; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte (Miinchen, 1906), ii. 258 ff. 

5 Cf. above, p. 111, n. 2. 

Pind. Fr. 85 @ Tiav... | Matpos peyoAds Stradé, cep-| vav Xapitoov 
tepttvov. Cf. id. Pyth. iii. 137 piAdKpotos. 

7 Plut. Mor. 499 A Tpocitven TH EpyoAaPig Thy TUxny Kai Kaxiav... Thy 
els KaKoSaipovos . . . TéSas Kal TrepI- 
. . . Kaito: Ta Tis Kaxlas paAAov Tis 
Tuxns, Hesych. Tlavés 6 troidv vuKtepivas gavtacias, Phot. s.v. Tavés, 
Etym. Mag. gaivew . . . pavtacian. 
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to Pan and are mentioned in Porphyrios, where his cult may be linked 
with that of Selene, in the Orphic fragments in Proklos where it is asso. 
ciated with that of Helios, and in Plutarch, in relation to the cult of the 
Hours or Seasons.! Two plants, called Mavos yovos and Tavés képorta, 
are mentioned in papyri for use in magic ritual.? Perhaps they could be 
used to mix a love potion. One might even hazard the guess that Menar- 
der may have had a precedent for representing Pan in comedy as a god 
of love, who exercised magic spells, as we know of a play by Araros, 
which was entitled Tlavos yovai. However, the evidence is not strong 
enough for us to assert that Pan had a magic cult of his own, and so we 
may conjecture that his katox1, which had a ritual meaning, was derived 
from attributes possessed by gods of nature and the underworld, and 
contributed to the spread of his worship. 

The moral attributes ascribed to Pan in the Dyskolos are perhaps the 
most original of all the Menandrean touches. We consider Pan as the 
god of love, but rather of the sudden kind that strikes one at first sight, 
the kind mentioned in the prologue. But the result was usually an 
illegitimate union, to judge from the literary references, as in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus,3 and from the phrase Travevev yuvaikas,* so that he 
is often represented as a satyr and one of Dionysos’ train. It is therefore 
surprising that Menander should not have chosen this opportunity to 
introduce some allusion to this form of love, especially as hetairai occur 
in most of his comedies. But he dismisses it from the first, for Chaireas 
explains to Sostratos that courting a free maiden is very different from 
a love affair with a courtezan.5 One of the unusual features in the 
Dyskolos is the high moral tone. A happy ending and the much-desired 
marriage, accompanied by the second one, do admittedly conform to 
New Comedy conventions. Furthermore, there is a sherd from this 
sanctuary, which actually represents a rustic marriage-scene.° Yet it is 
interesting that a tone of such moderation and propriety should pre- 
vail throughout in the description of Pan’s other attributes too. The 

Porph. Antr. Nymph. 20 toivuy &vtpa.. . 
Apxadigc S& Kai Mavi Auxei, Orph. Fr. 235 Mav aiode, Orph. Hymns 
Vili. 12 Tloidv, Prokl. in Tim. iv. 279 F (iii. 131 Diehl) tov 
Tlava tov Plut. De aud. poet. 13 Thaidv ovv@povos 

2 P. Mag. Par. i. 2306, 2996, P. Mag. Wien. 1887. 5. 33 Tlavés yévos, Tp 
Cf. Ps.-Dioskorides, iii. 140. 

3 Soph. O.T. 1098 tis ce, téxvov, Tis Erixte | TEV paKpaidveov | Mavds 
SpecoiPata tra-| 

* Herakleit. Incred. 25; cf. Luc. Bis Acc. 9 T&v Atovicou 
tatos, Hesych. Ta&ves: tous totrouSaxdtas apodpéds trepi Tas EAeyov. 

5 Dysk. 58-68. 

® W. Wrede, op. cit.; cf. above, p. 117, n. 4. 
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sacrifices and merry-making are far from being Dionysiac or in any way 
excessive, though in the sanctuary itself they may well have been, 
since the finds include a sherd with the head of Silenos, and one of 
Nike playing the tympanon, and a figure bearing the nebris.! The god 
of the sanctuary seems to have been particularly fond of music, to judge 
from the inscriptions, KeAaSav and KeAadovtade, which were found 
there. There may be a reference to this in Sikon’s words.3 It is note- 
worthy, too, that Menander’s Pan should not have made use of his 
capacity for spreading panic, despite the associations of the site, which 
Thrasyboulos successfully held as a fort against the Thirty, when Pan 
protected him, according to local legend, by spreading panic among the 
besiegers.* 

Pan also shows great generosity in his assignment of punishments and 
rewards. He could have punished Knemon much more severely. The 
villain even insults Pan’s worshippers, deriding the sacrifice as a pretext 
for robbery and self-indulgence.’ Indeed, he is such a miser that at first 
he believes that Gorgias rescued him in order to ask for money.® Per- 
haps the most moral trait of all those which might be ascribed to Pan 
is the tardy awakening of Knemon’s conscience, when he realizes that 
he was wrong in considering himself superior to everyone else, and 
admits that he has been taught by suffering. He hands over his authority 
to Gorgias and resigns the right to give his daughter in marriage, 
recognizing that he is no longer capable of exercising it.? Yet the 
sublime touch in Menandrean psychology is that Knemon remains a 
misanthrope at heart, as his last words show, when he asks to be left 
alone. Pan does not undertake the impossible task of reforming him, 


' Cf. above, p. 116, n. 3. There may be a play on words, in a reference to 
the full comic é&yav, whose value could not be compared with that of a local 


musical one in honour of Pan alone, though he too triumphs in this case over 
Knemon. 


2 J. Wiesner, l.c. 

3 Dysk. 432 avai, MapGévi, | Tavds: paci, TouTa TH Oe | ov Sel 
evar. Cf. above, p. 116, n. 2. 

* Diod. Sic. xiv. 32. 2 f. 

5 Dysk. 447 (Kviu.) @s of torxapuxor | pépovta, 
ovxl | [Evex]’ GAA’ EauTddv. 

Ibid. 718 (trochaic tetrameters) (Kvtu.) tpdtrov | Tpds Td KEepSaiverv 
Gorgias answers (728), Tpocépxoy’, Hiv yéyovas atrrds xpriotpos, | 
ty® oo1 viv. 

7 Ibid. 699 os pdAiota, TH KaKe TraISeverv povar | fds, 713 (trochaic 
tetrameters) Ev 8° iows fuaptov (te) TSv (d)unv | attds 
Tis elven Kari Set\oe(o)6” ovSevds. Cf. above, p. 114, n. 2. 

® Ibid. 930 Thy answered (931) by (Fét.) evyers 
SyAov, yuvaixas. 
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but has given him just sufficient insight into moral values for him to 
recognize his guilt. 

Thus Pan’s prologue prepares us for the vindication of his cult against 
the curious character of the Dyskolos, who acts as an unusual offset to 
a delightful love story, crowned as it is by a happy and moral ending 
which is a credit to the god’s influence, made effective by successful 
New Comedy technique.? 


Title-page and Prologue to the Play 
APISTOMAN(OYS) TPAM(M)ATIK(OY) H YTIO@ESIS 


*Exov Buyatépa SuoKoAos 
éynuev Exouoay vidv. crreAeipOn Taxos, 
Sick Tedtrous 8’ &ypddv SietéAet. 
Trapbévou Zwotpatos apoSpdis 
5 aitdv. davtétugé’ 6 
Tov &SeAgov Etreifev'3 ovK ely’ Sti Troe, 
ékeivos. éutreodov Kvtjyoov eis pptap 
KaTNAAGyn Ti Thy Képnv 
8’ {tiv} yuvaika KaT& voyous tp&v. 
10 ToUTOU 8’ TH Topyia, 
TH Tis yuvaikds pcos yevopevos. 


eis Anuoyévoust d&pxovt(os) Kai évixa. Utrexpiverto 
*ApiotéSnuos piodvOpootros. 


TH TOU Spayat(os) 


Xaipéas 6 Trapdortos Topyias 6 [un]tpdos a&SeAqds 
B 2wotpatos 6 épacbeis Zikev 
Tluppias 6 SoUAos Tétas S00A0<s) 


Dysk. 746 tyiv (6) Eotan yépoov. | 
Séxopon 

2 Plut. Mor. 854 c ai MevavSpou GAdv Kai iepdv 
&€ éxeivns yeyovdtoov tis fis Appoditn yéyovev. 

3 The original reads avtijs, which will not scan. 

* The original reading is corrupt: mi AiSupoyévns &pxovt. We know that 
Demogenes was archon in 317/16 B.c. 

5 The mention of the actor’s name is unusual, even in the hypothesis of 
a comedy; but there are other examples, as in the hypothesis to the Peace of 
Aristophanes. 
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AYSKOAQ() 


Tis Attixiis voyizet’ elvoi tov Tétrov, 
TO 8’ rpogpyouat 
DvaAaciov Kai tT[dv S]uvapéveov Tas 
yewpyei[v, iepov travu. 
tov Sé Tov [é] tri ToUTOVI 
tis &vOpwtros opddpa, 
Kai SUoKoAos Trpds {o)U xaipwv y’ 
SXAW Aeyoo; 3[H]v otros ypdvov 
TTOAUV, AEAG(A) TSEes Ev TH Pico 
oudsév. TIPSTEPOS 8” OUSEva, 
TAT &€ yeltviddv, Trapicv eye 
Tov Tl&va. Kai TOUS’ evOUs 
018’. TH ToIOUTOS dv, 
XNpav yuvaik’ Eynue, 
vewoti tot TS Trpdtepov, 
Te LIKPOU TroTe. 
TAUTH ZUYOLAXav ov pdvov Tas 
éTriAapBavoov Se {kad} TO TTOAU vUKTOS LEPOS, 
Kakds—Suyatpiov yivetar. 
EtT1 cos 8” Fv TO KaKdv olov av 
Etepov yévoid’, Bios Etritrovos Kai TriKpds, 
TOV TIPSTEPOV yevouevov. ywpidiov! 
Toute Umdpxov fv TI évOadi 
év yeltoveov, oU Siatpépet vuvi KaKdds 
Thy atto, motdv oikétny {ev} Gua 
6 Trais Thy HAtKiav Tov voy Exav" 
yap THv éytreipia. 
6 yépov 8 Exoov Thy Buyatép’ 37) Udvos 
Kai ypatv Sepctraivav, EuAopopaiv, T° cel, 
Tovey, ToUTwV yertéveov 
Kal Tijs yuvouKds XoAapyéov kao, 
travtas. 1) trapbévos 
yéyovev Spola TH Tis, év 
elSvia pAatpov: Tas ouvtpdq@ous 
Nuugas KoAoxevouo” étripeAdds Te 
fas. veavioxov Te Kai 
YewpyoUVTOS TOAGVTOOV 
' For the scansion of ywpiSiov cf P.Oxy. 1803. 23. 
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122 PAN’S PROLOGUE TO THE DYSKOLOS 


Ohpav peta Tivds 
[pido]u TrapafaAdvt” eis TOV TOTTOV 
[curtis] tres Tod). 

45 TH TH Kad” Exacta 5é 
[iSeiv] BowAnobe, 5é. 
[kai ya&]p trpocidvé’ SoKd por TouTovi 
Tov épdvta Te 
auTois UTtép TI o[UyKOIVOUL ]évous. 


1 The text has tapaAafévt7’, which if construed with [avthv] would force the 
meaning of this verb and leave tvOeaot1K®s without an objective genitive. 
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THE PERSON OF PENELOPE 
By L. A. MacKAY 


HAT sort of person was Penelope? If Homer were consulted 
about the casting for a dramatization of the story, what type 
would he choose to play her part? What sort of person was this Penelope, 
for whom her husband abandoned a goddess—more than one goddess, 
indeed—but in whom he yet felt so littié confidence on his return that 
she was almost the last person in the household to learn his identity? 
One hundred and eight suitors, according to Telemachos’ careful count,! 
buzzed about her; either she could not or she would not dismiss them 
entirely, but she put them off year after year, while she wept for her 
absent husband, and looked after the housekeeping, and managed the 
estate, with no help at all from her father-in-law—managed it pretty 
successfully too, one would think, for all Telemachos’ dissatisfaction, 
or the house could hardly have stood the drain of such continuous 
entertainment. In all her appearances in the story she seems irre- 
proachably circumspect; yet her own son, a rather staid and solemn 
fellow, said to a complete stranger, ‘My mother says I am Odysseus’ 
son, but how should I know?’2 Even allowing for a conventional 
reference to a proverbial saying, it is a strange remark from a modest, 
unsophisticated young man who did not set himself up for a wit, and 
who, as he justly remarked to his father, was ‘not in the habit of behaving 
like a light-headed fool’.3 It is certainly not the sort of answer that 
Homeric heroes customarily give about their lineage. The scene serves 
primarily to illustrate Telemachos’ sense of insecurity in his fatherless 
state, but the manner of its formulation suggests forcibly to the listener 
that Penelope is the kind of person about whose conduct serious sus- 
picions would not be prima facie unthinkable. Telemachos, for whom 
his father is only a name, shows himself throughout the poem quite 
incapable of appreciating the tenacious quality of his mother’s fidelity; 
but he seems to have had no real doubt about his parentage. Yet it can 
hardly be without intention that this shadow of implication is cast on 
her conduct so early and so prominently in the story. Penelope, as the 
poet conceived her, must have had qualities that account for, if they do 
not fully warrant, her son’s uncertainty and the reserve of her husband. 
Homer is not in the habit of describing in detail either the body or the 
mind of his characters, but we may be reasonably sure that he had in his 


" Od. xvi. 247 ff. * 4, 206 &. 3 xvi. 310, Rieu’s translation. 
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own mind a clear conception of both; and from the actions of the 
characters, from the reactions of those they meet, and from what others 
say about them, we should be able to reconstruct to some extent the 
picture he probably had in mind. 

Of Penelope’s physical appearance we are told little. That she was 
beautiful we may be sure. Odysseus continued to long for her even in 
the arms of a goddess; and Calypso was aware of this, however diplo- 
matically Odysseus disclaimed the possibility of comparison.! The 
poet’s refusal to stress the theme further is adequately explained by the 
restrictions of epic good taste. The hearts of the suitors were melted by 
desire for her beauty, which Eurymachos averred to surpass that of all 
other women, when she appeared before them, enhanced by Athena with 
Kytherean cosmetics, but certainly not improved beyond all recogni- 
tion.2 Her type of beauty we can only infer from the repeated com- 
parison,’ not to one of the more august and mature goddesses, but to 
Artemis or Aphrodite, which seems to imply a still youthful appearance, 
and a seductive charm. She is fastidious, not only about her person, 
though that is insisted on. She keeps trying to clean up the Stranger 
and clothe him decently. The dirt and old clothes of Odysseus hold 
her off even after his astounding triumph;+ and Odysseus with some 
amusement recognizes this trait as perfectly characteristic.’ 

Of all her qualities the one most insisted on is her remarkable in- 
telligence ; and this emphasis has perhaps done something to obscure in 
our minds her other qualities. We must, however, in estimating the 
force of her constant epithet trepippov, bear in mind that although in 
later usage compounds with -qpoov usually refer to intelligence, in earlier 
writers, up to Pindar and Aeschylus, they are quite as likely to refer to 
temperament and disposition. Against such words as d&qpwv, Eugpov, 
TrOAUMPOoV We may set EUPpcov, and the less 
common UTtEpPpwv, UWippov; in Pindar KaKdgpwv is ren- 
dered ‘malignant’, in Sophokles and Euripides, ‘imprudent’; Svoppav 
appears to be used by Aeschylus as meaning at one time ‘sorrowful’, at 
another, ‘malignant’, and again, ‘senseless’. We shall probably not be 
mistaken in regarding tepippov as a tribute at once to her sense and 
to her sensibility. 

There are indeed numerous appreciations, in quite unmistakable 
language, of her wits; her conduct bears equally clear witness to her 
humane sympathies, most clearly in her dealings with the unrecognized 
Stranger,® but by implication also in Eumaios’ regret for the enforced 

2 xviii. 190 ff. 3 xvii. 37, Xix. 54. 

* xxiii. 95 ff. 5 xxiii. 115 ff. 6 xvii. 508 ff., xviii. 214 ff., xix. 90 ff. 
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severance of friendly relations with his mistress,' and in his reliance on 
her and Telemachos for protection against the bullying of the suitors. 
The close connexion between good wits and good behaviour is well 
illustrated by her own opinion that she is displaying the exceptional voov 
kai étrippova pftiv on which she prides herself, in ordering the 
Stranger to be well looked after.” 

She is in fact presented as a rather emotional woman. She cries her- 
self to sleep almost every night; Telemachos conceals his departure in 
order to avoid an emotional scene; on his return he is greeted with 
a storm of tears and kisses that he finds somewhat embarrassing, and 
rather abruptly he bids her go wash and change and pray, while he goes 
about his business. She obeys meekly; she is not at all a dominating 
woman. Already in i. 360 ff. she was abashed by her son’s unexpectedly 
high-handed attitude. She was as much surprised as anyone else by the 
recognition that he had suddenly outgrown the habitual deference that 
had developed unawares out of an only child’s dependence on a capable 
and affectionate only parent. She was surprised and impressed by his 
tone, but there is no indication that she resented it. It does not appear 
that she had ever attempted to dominate him. He can go off for ten or 
twelve days without letting her know about it. Not that she is careless 
of his welfare; she is a devoted mother, and he knows that she would 
worry if she knew where he was going; mere absence from the house, 
however unexplained, is obviously not expected to alarm her. When she 
learns later of his departure and the plot against him, she breaks down,‘ 
and in her desperation would appeal even to the helpless old Laertes, 
did not Eurykleia dissuade her; she cannot even dominate the old 
servant. But she cannot eat for worrying about her son, and she worries 
herself to sleep.s 

Telemachos on his return does not take the trouble to tell his mother 
about his journey, until she presses him.® He had at least taken the 
trouble to send Eumaios with news of his return, and had entrusted his 
mother with the responsibility for informing Laertes;?7 a messenger 
from the ship had already been charged with the message that Tel - 
machos had gone to the country, and his mother is not to worty ® 
Clearly the young man has enjoyed considerable freedom as regards his 
own movements. His mother gets little thanks for it; in the heady excite- 
ment of his first public self-assertion, and under the still more exciting 
stimulus of his conviction that his father has returned, he consistently 

xv. 374 ff. sam. 326 ff. 3 xvii. 45 ff. 

* iv. 703 ff. 5 iv. 788 ff. 6 xvii. 101 ff. 

” xvi. 130 ff. 8 xvi. 330 ff. 
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misunderstands and misrepresents her motives and behaviour, even 
to the point where Eurykleia has to remonstrate with him; and after 
the suitors’ death his impatience at his mother’s slowness in recognizing 
the father that he has found again after twenty years’ longing leads him 
to an extravagant accusation of hardness that the more mature Odysseus, 
knowing his wife better, recognizes as unjustified.'_ Athena’s advice to 
Telemachos in Sparta, with its apparently gratuitous insinuations against 
Penelope, might readily be taken as dramatic externalization of his own 
suspicions, if it were not so hard to ascribe to that source the precise 
detail of her accompanying warning of the suitors’ ambush.” Yet, in 
spite of this, Telemachos’ fears must surely be ascribed to his own 
suspicions, and to the goddess’s unscrupulous device to get him home 
on time by working on these suspicions, rather than to the superior 
knowledge of a goddess. Against them we have Penelope’s consistent 
resistance to a new marriage, in spite of the pressure of her parents, and 
even, it would appear, of her son as well. At any rate, Penelope in her 
conversation with the Stranger, to whom she had no reason to lie about 
her son’s attitude, is clearly under the impression that her son is anxious 
to get her married off, in his concern for the family fortunes. However 
we estimate Telemachos’ attitude, its total effect is to emphasize the 
stubborn fidelity of Penelope in the face of pressure from all directions, 
and her complete isolation in this resistance. 

But it is the stubbornness of a wily rather than an assertive character. 
She has been fighting a long and skilful delaying action with no help 
from her parents, or from Odysseus’ father, or from her own son. She 
has only her feminine wiles to aid her; she has none of the dominating 
force of a Klytaimestra, with whom she is so often contrasted. She can- 
not dominate Telemachos, or Eurykleia; she cannot dominate her unruly 
maidservants; she cannot even maintain unimpaired the former good 
relations with faithful servants. Her one attempt to assert herself before 
the suitors, in the extreme circumstances of the plot against Telemachos, 
was countered by Eurymachos with reassurances of ‘There, there, my 
dear, don’t worry. Everything ’s going to be all right.’ 

She cannot impose her will on others, but she can see to it that others 
do not impose their will on her; when she has made up her mind, she 
has an invincibly stubborn obstinacy, and an inexhaustible fund of devices 
not for aggression, but for self-defence. She can rely on her feminine 
charm to cajole the suitors into offering expensive presents*—all gifts, 
it may be noted, for personal adornment, appropriate to a woman whose 
chief activity in the story, when she is not weeping for her husband, is 


1 xxiii. 96 ff. 2 xy. 10.ff. 3 xvi. 4009 ff. * xviii. 291 ff. 
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changing her clothes. She can deceive the suitors by her trick with the 
loom, she can find safety in numbers, and play off one of them against 
another by private messages to individuals—so at least Antinoos alleges, 
not perhaps the most truthful of witnesses;' but Athena reassures 
Odysseus with the same information—though she perhaps is not the 
most truthful of goddesses.? 

Penelope is more impulsive and emotional than the practical Eury- 
kleia; both her son and her husband recognize this, and are careful to 
leave her out of all their plans, in spite of her reputation for intelligence. 
She is warm-hearted and sympathetic; but she is nobody’s fool. She 
has a great deal of native shrewdness and notable practical ability in the 
domestic and social activities proper to her sex and position. She is not 
content with superficial marks of identification, as other members of the 
household had been; she has so schooled herself to unremitting defence 
that she will not admit Odysseus’ identity until she is absolutely sure 
she is not being taken in by a plausible adventurer; but once she is con- 
vinced, her affection is whole-hearted and unreserved. 

She must not be thought of as a severe, staid, and arid housewife, 
asort of Roman matron, or as a quiet, devoted little mouse. Homer must 
have imagined her as an extremely pretty and extremely feminine 
woman, still youthful in appearance and careful of her looks, fond of 
good clothes and fond of admiration, knowing all the arts of coquetry, 
but holding the practice of them in check by native good taste, self- 
respect, and a strong sense of her social position. She appreciates the 
good sense and good conduct of the disguised Odysseus, as she appre- 
ciates the sense and conduct of Amphinomos,} and the wanderer’s 
destitution appeals to her womanly sympathy; but it is unthinkable to 
her that the beggarly Stranger, whatever his lineage, should be a serious 
competitor for her hand, even if he succeeds in bending the bow.* Her 
beauty is rather softly seductive than, like Helen’s, overwhelming and 
awe-inspiring. She is in complete contrast to the masculine Klytai- 
mestra. We should probably think of her as a fetching little thing, almost 
the baby-doll type, with curls and fluttering eyelashes, appealing imme- 
diately to the amorous and the protective instincts of every male in the 
vicinity, but with a firm knowledge of her own mind, and infinite 
ingenuity in self-protection. She is not a mere stereotype of the faithful 
wife; she is an embodiment of what the poet expected his audience to 
recognize as the ideal, the perfect wife, beautiful, desirable, affectionate, 
constant, intelligent in a womanly way, and knowing her place. 


' ii. gt ff. 2 xiii. 379 ff. 3 xvi. 397 f. + xxi. 922 ff. 
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THE ORACLE OF DODONA 
By D. M. NIcoL 


HE true site of the oracle of Dodona was discovered only in com- 

paratively recent years. Christopher Wordsworth was the first to 
identify it, and the Greek archaeologist Carapanos the first to explore it.! 
It lies to the south-west of Ioannina, at a spot most easily accessible from 
the coast of Thesprotia by way of the valley of the Thyamis (Fig. 1). It is 
reached today by a branch road some ten miles to the south of Ioannina. 
The long, narrow valley in which it stands is completely dominated on 
its western side, and for much of the day overshadowed, by the almost 
precipitous mountain Tomaros (Olitzika), which rises to a height of 
6,500 feet.2 This mountain bears a chain of craggy peaks, and its flank 
is scarred with gorges and torrents, fed by the snow which lasts some 
four months of the year on the upper slopes. The climate of the district 
is severe and well substantiates Homer’s description of AwdSavn duoxel- 
wepos. The valley is remarkable for its violent thunderstorms, which bring 
torrential rain to fill the mountain cataracts in the summer, and its soil 
is thus unusually swampy. The foothills of Tomaros are covered with 
pine trees, while in the plain below a few rather ragged oaks are still to 
be seen. The rivers of the district are the Acheron and the Kokytos, both 
associated with the underworld; and not far away is the Acheloos which 
makes its way down into Akarnania. (See Pl. VI.) 

The excavations of the town and sanctuary of Dodona, begun by 
Carapanos in 1876, were resumed in the 1930’s by Professor Evangelides 
of Athens, and are now continuing under his direction. The ancient 
town stands on a mound about a hundred feet above the valley, in the 
form of an irregular square, surrounded by a low wall. Farther down, 
built into the slope of the mound, is the theatre, one of the largest of all 
Greek theatres. The sacred precinct itself lies in the flat valley below. 


? C. Wordsworth, Greece (London, 1868), 328 f.; C. Carapanos, Dodone et ses 
Ruines (Paris, 1878), i (Texte), ii (Planches). 

2 Strabo 328 1d dpos Topyapos Tudpos . . Up’ & TO fepdv, Aesch. P.V. 
830 Thy altruvwtov . . . Awdavnyv. 

3 Reports of Prof. D. E. Evangelides’s work to date are published in ’He1ipo- 
x (1935); Mpactix& tijs ‘Etaipeias, 1930-2, 1954} 
Apxarodoyixh "Epnuepis, 1956. Cf. also Journ. of Hellenic Studies, \xxiii (1953), 
121, Ixxiv (1954), 159; Supplements to ¥.H.S. Ixxv (1955), 13, Ixxvi (1956), 18, 
Ixxvii (1957), 17; Bull. de Corresp. Hellénique, \xxvii (1953), 223, lxxviii (1954), 
135 f., lxxix (1955), 262 f., Ixxx (1956), 299-301. 
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It is unfortunate that no Pausanias ever visited Dodona. The identifica- 
tion of the remains has to be on circumstantial evidence alone.' The 
central position of the site is occupied by the foundations of a large 
square building enclosing what was originally a peripteral temple. The 
construction of this precinct, which was remodelled on several occasions, 
seems to have been adapted to the site, not the site to the construction, 


Land over 
1000 metres SS 


Fic. 1 


possibly to avoid trespass on some sacred ground; and it may fairly be 
identified with the iep& oixia of Polybios. Alongside it, on the east side, 
stood a smaller building once thought to have been a treasury. But there 
has now been unearthed what appears to be an altar within, so that it 
may tentatively be assumed that this was a naiskos, perhaps dedicated 
to Aphrodite, the daughter of Zeus and Dione. Another small temple 
flanks the west side of the precinct. Of the other foundations in the area 
nothing certain can yet be said. The ‘trapezoidal’ building located by 


' The literary evidence, such as it is, indicates that there were temples of 
Zeus and Aphrodite, and perhaps also of Dione. There was a much-revered 
statue of Dione which was presumably housed in her temple. Cf. Polyb. iv. 67; 
Serv. Verg. Aen. iii. 466. Hypereides, Pro Euxenippo 24, mentions the statue 
Dione and the tis Aicovns. 
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Carapanos near the theatre, where dedications to Aphrodite were found, 
is now known to be rectangular in shape, with buttresses on three of its 
sides and a peculiar arrangement of column or statue bases within; but 
its purpose remains obscure. The foundations of two other small temples 
have appeared to the south-west of the site, one with fragments of octa- 
gonal columns. On the east of the site stand the ruins of an early Chris- 
tian basilica, where sections of a triglyph and metope frieze have been 
found; and it appears that the Christians of Dodona, as elsewhere, 
built their church over the remains of an ancient shrine.! Most of the sur- 
viving buildings date only from the fourth century B.c. or later. Dodona 
was subject to several destructions and reconstructions in Hellenistic 
times, during which the earlier buildings disappeared.? But deeper ex- 
cavation of the site has now revealed plenty of evidence of prehistoric 
habitation, with quantities of Early Helladic sherds, and also, below the 
foundations of the central precinct, a circular hearth-stone of the type 
associated with the Mycenaean megaron. Thus, while the exact position 
of the oracle itself remains uncertain, there can be no doubt that Dodona 
was an important religious centre from the beginning of the Heroic Age 
down to Hellenistic and Roman times. 

The foundation of Dodona was attributed in legend to Deukalion, who 
was led there after the flood by a dove. He gathered around him the 
survivors of the flood and established the worship of Zeus. Strabo, more 
scientifically but less helpfully, remarks that the oracle was founded by 
the Pelasgoi; and this statement, for what it is worth, accords with the 
epithet ‘Pelasgian’ applied to the Dodonaean Zeus by Homer, and with 
Hesiod’s description of the oracle as TeAacydév éSpavov. ‘Pelasgian’ in 
this connexion may mean no more than simply ‘prehistoric’ or pre- 
Achaean. The inhabitants of Dodona at the time of the ‘Catalogue of 
Ships’ were only Enienes and Perrhaibians. The Pelasgians had by then 
disappeared.3 

Dodone herself was an Okeanid nymph; and she gave her name to an 
Epeirote river called the Dodon. This fact may help to rule out the late 
tradition that there was another and older oracle at a Dodona in Thessaly. 
The Thessalian Dodona is a product either of fancy or of geographical 


1 The ‘fourteen columns’ which Wordsworth saw must have been those of the 
basilica, many of which are still standing. 

2 Alexander the Great left 1,500 talents for the construction of a temple at 
Dodona, Diod. Sic. xviii. 4. 4-5. 

3 Etym. Mag.,s.v. AwSavn; Strabo 328; II. ii. 749 f., xvi. 233-5; Hesiod, Fr. 
212 (ap. Strabo 328). Steph. Byz. (s.v. AwSavn) gives a fanciful derivation of 
the words ‘Dodonaean’ and ‘Pelasgian’: of tov Ala AwSvaiov pév 671 
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ignorance. All the ancient authorities point to Epeiros, and specifically to 
Thesprotia, as the first and last seat of the oracle. Odysseus was the 
guest of Pheidon, King of Thesprotia, when he went to consult the 
oracle; and Pindar’s geography is quite clear, where he speaks of Neo- 
ptolemos ‘ruling over the broad spaces of Epeiros, where oxen feed on 
jutting forelands that slope gently down from Dodona to the Ionian Sea’.! 

Of the esteem in which the oracle was held in ancient times there is 
ample proof. Hesiod speaks of Dodona ‘founded on the edge [of the valley] 
beloved of Zeus and revered among mortals’. Even Pindar forgets his 
loyalty to the Pythian Apollo to shower some flattering epithets on the 
Dodonaean Zeus.? One reason for the great reverence paid to Dodona 
was its acknowledged antiquity. It was the oldest of the Greek oracles. In 
the Heroic Age alone it had an impressive record of customers. Odysseus 
went ‘to hearken to the will of Zeus out of the lofty oak’, to find out the 
quickest way of getting back to Ithake. Aletes obtained possession of the 
soil of Corinth by a piece of trickery suggested to him at Dodona. Io 
consulted the oracle when plagued by bad dreams; and Kreon sent his 
son Menoikeus there to seek counsel and protection. Herakles, Orestes, 
the Argonauts, and the Kalydonians all had recourse to the Dodonaean 
Zeus; and in later times Aeneas seems to have been making for Dodona 
when he was waylaid by Helenus. (Helenus, although the servant of 
Phoebus Apollo, yet pressed on his friends as parting gifts some of the 
famous Dodonaean cauldrons, Dodonaeosque lebetes.)3 Clearly the oracle 
was of great importance in heroic times, even though its place was usur- 
ped later by Delphi. The reasons for this were partly political and partly 
geographical. Dodona was truly Pelasgian in the sense that it was pre- 
Dorian as well as prehistoric. After the Dorian invasions the peoples of 
Epeiros, and to some extent their oracle with them, passed into the back- 
ground. The Thesprotians, the Molossians, and the Chaonians long re- 
tained the reputation (rightly or wrongly) of being ‘non-Hellenic’. The 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi was more nearly at the centre of the civilized 

' Suid. s.v. AwSavn; Steph. Byz. s.v. AwSavn; Schol. Ji. ii. 750; Od. xiv. 
316, xix. 287; Pind. Nem. iv. 51-53. Cf. Carapanos, op. cit. i. 153 f. 

* Hesiod, ap. Schol. Soph. Trach. 1169; Pindar, Fr. 224 (Frr. 6-9 Boeckh), 

3 Od. xiv. 327-8 (Odysseus); Schol. Pind. Nem. vii. 153, Ephor. Fr. 17 
(Aletes); Aesch. P.V. 658 f. (Io); Eur. Phoen. 982 (Kreon); Soph. Trach. 1170 
(Herakles); Eur. Androm. 886 (Orestes); Ap. Rhod. i. 527, Val. Flacc. i. 302 
(Argonauts); Paus. vii. 21 (Kalydonians); Verg. Aen. iii. 466. According to 
one of the accounts in Dion. Hal. (Ant. Rom. i. 51, 55) Aeneas travelled to 
Dodona from Bouthroton, and there received the oracle about the founding of his 


city. Cf. Verg. Serv. Aen. iii. 256, ‘oraculum hoc a Dodonaeo Iove apud 
Epirum acceperunt’. 
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world. Nevertheless, Dodona never completely sank to the status of a 
mere fortune-teller for the backward races of the north-west. It always 
retained the precedence and respect that comes of age, and was theoreti- 
cally revered above all other oracles, including that of Apollo. 

Witness to this fact are the many occasions on which it is known to 
have been consulted in classical times, notably, as has been remarked, 
when ‘anti-Dorian’ sentiment required a religious sanction. During the 
Peloponnesian War, when Delphi was not above suspicion, Athens pre- 
ferred to take her advice from the more ancient and inaccessible Dodona; 
and one of the most dramatic, and fatal, responses ever uttered by an 
oracle came to the Athenians from the prophetic oak in the words 
ZixeAlav dtroikizeiv. With this blessing from Zeus himself Athens em- 
barked on the Sicilian expedition. The interpreters of the oracle backed 
out of it after the event by saying that the god had clearly meant the 
Athenians to settle a hill near Athens called Sikelia.! In later years the 
Athenians accused Delphi of ‘philippizing’, and Dodona seems to have 
won some important custom. An oracle of political significance from 
this period is quoted by Demosthenes; and it was Demosthenes who 
called upon the citizens of Athens to remember their ancient dues and 
offer sacrifice to the Zeus of Dodona. Later still, King Pyrrhos of Epeiros 
sought the reassurance of Zeus before his invasion of Italy, according to 
Dio. According to Cicero he took his advice from Delphi, and was there- 
fore punished for neglecting his native oracle.? 

A second reason for the reverence paid to Dodona was its association 
with the earliest conceptions of Zeus. Only at Dodona was Zeus endowed 
with oracular powers. There was indeed an ‘oracle of Zeus’ at Olympia, 
where a clan of soothsayers called the Iamidai interpreted omens from 
burnt offerings ; but its reputation was small and purely local.3 At Dodona, 
however, no one doubted that it was the voice of Zeus himself which had 
been heard and interpreted for all men from time immemorial. Further, 
it was from Dodona that men received the right to attribute names and 
characteristics to their gods. ‘As time went on’, says Herodotos, ‘the Pelas- 
gians sent to the oracle at Dodona (the most ancient and at that time the 
only oracle in Greece), to ask whether it would be right to adopt 
foreign names to describe their gods. And the oracle replied that they 

1 Paus. viii. 11, 12. 

2 Dem. xix. 297, xxi. 531; Dio Cass. ix, Fr. 40, 6; Cic. Div. ii. 56. Among the 
offerings to Zeus at Dodona were weapons dedicated by Pyrrhos from the spoil 
of the Romans. Cf. Carapanos, Archdol. Zeit., xxxvi (1878), 115. ; 

3 Pind. Ol. vi. 6, viii. 2. For the oracle of Trophonios, who was sometimes 


identified with Zeus Basileus, cf. Strabo 414; Hdt. viii. 134; How and Wells, 
Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford, 1936), ii. 280. 
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would be right to use them.’ Zeus, the greatest of them, who spoke 
through the leaves of his oak at Dodona, was credited with all the various 
natural phenomena of the district—the thunder, the lightning, the 
springs and the torrents. But above all he was in the oak, the tree which 
provided mankind with nourishment in the earliest of days, 1) TPWTN 
TpeoPUTaTH TPOg? dvOpctrwv.' Thus the prophetic powers 
of the Dodonaean Zeus were not confined to one object or one source. 
The god spoke principally through the oak, but also in the water, the 
thunder, the brazen cauldrons in his sacred precinct, and through the 
medium of the doves that nested in his tree.” 

The particular epithet of the Zeus of Dodona, found on nearly all the 
inscriptions, was N&ios. This is explained by the scholiast on the Iliad as 
referring to water—U5pnA& yap éxel xaopia. Other derivations have 
been proposed (for instance from the verb vaieo, to mean ‘the god who 
dwells in the oak’), but the connexion with such words as vas, Naiis seems 
clear enough.’ At all events, the marshy valley, with its numerous springs, 
and the torrents of the mountain are sufficient proof of the watery nature 
of the Dodonaean Zeus. His thunder brought the rain that watered the 
valley and nourished the oak. Moreover, the nearby river Acheloos re- 
ceived special honours at Dodona, and the spring that burst from the 
very roots of the oak was itself the routhpiece of Zeus. Dodone was a 
Naiad: and there are obvious connexions between oaks and shipbuilding. 
These factors would suggest a water-Zeus or Poseidon; and the god of 
Dodona was undoubtedly worshipped as such.* 

But this was only one of his aspects. Principally, and essentially in so 
far as he was oracular, he must have been chthonian, for the giving of 
oracles was a chthonian prerogative. The name Dodona has been derived 
from Aw or -5cov, which appears as a suffix in the names of many northern 
Greek towns. Ac-potnp was the Aiolian form of Demeter, and from the 
earliest times there would seem to have been some conception of mother- 
earth associated with Zeus at Dodona. The ancient chant sung by the 


' Dion. Hal. Ars. rhet. i. 6 (cf. Verg. Georg. i. 147-9); Hdt. ii. 52. Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Ep. vi. 12) coined (or revived) the epithet ‘Dodonigena’ to describe 
nations who live on acorns. 

? Cf. Carapanos, i. 132-6; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii, chap. 20 (§2, “The 
Aryan God of the Oak and the Thunder’). 

3 Schol. Jl. xvi. 233 (where Onywvaie is an alternative reading for AwSavaie). 
Asa tree-god Zeus had the special epithet of “EvSevSpos. 

* Pliny, H.N. ii. 228, iv. praef. 2 “Tomarus mons centum fontibus circa 
radices Theopompo celebratus’; Serv. Aen. iii. 466. Figures of Zeus in the 
attitude of Poseidon have been found at Dodona. Cf. H. B. Walters, British 
Museum Catalogue of Bronzes (London, 1899), 274, Pl. vi. 2; Carapanos, ii, Pl. 
xii. 4. 
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priestesses of the oracle was in praise not only of Zeus but also of the 
earth:! 

Zeus Fv, Zeus toti,  peydAe Zev, 

T& xaptrous cvier, 516 yatav. 
Not until post-Homeric times, however, was this earth-goddess personi- 
fied as the consort of Zeus, and identified with Dione. Neither Homer 
nor Hesiod connects the goddess Dione with Dodona. It has indeed been 
proposed to derive her name from the words Aia Nadia, as the watery 
female counterpart of Zevs Nd&ios. But to Homer she was known on 
Olympos only as the mother of Aphrodite. Hesiod makes her a sister of 
Acheloos, and one of the Okeanid nymphs, which is a stage nearer 
Dodona; and later she appears as a daughter of Ouranos and Gaia, and 
the mother or nurse of Dionysos. It may well be that her name was joined 
with that of the Dodonaean Zeus in post-Homeric theology as a title for 
the primeval earth-mother of the priestly chant. As Farnell points out, 
nowhere but at Dodona was Zeus regarded ‘as the husband of the earth- 
mother’. But Dione remained the wife of Zeus at Dodona so long as the 
oracle continued to prophesy.” 

The offspring of Zeus and Dione was Aphrodite, who herself rose 
from the waters. She does not appear at Dodona until comparatively 
late, and seems to have been an object of worship, not an agent of pro- 
phecy. Thus there was at Dodona a triad of deities—Zeus, Dione, and 
Aphrodite, a common enough pattern in Greek mythology. But in the 
beginning there was only Zeus, and the original interpreters of his 
oracle are described by Homer: 


These Selloi, whose feet were unwashed and who slept on the ground, 
were alone capable of expounding the voice of Zeus. By Pindar they 
were called “EAAoi, tracing their descent from an eponymous ancestor 
called Hellos, a woodcutter, to whom the dove first showed the oracular 
seat. The name, whether Selloi or Helloi, properly denoted an Epeirote 
tribe and not merely a priesthood; and later authorities imply that the 


™ Paus. x. 12. 10. Cf. A. B. Cook, ‘Zeus, Jupiter and the Oak’, Class. Rev. xvii 
(1903), 178 f. 

2 Jl. v. 370, 381; Hes. Theog. 17; Strabo 329. The cult of Zeus Naios appears 
elsewhere, e.g. at Athens, where an altar was inscribed Ati Nate (Apxatoa. 
AcAtiov, 1890, 145). Dione reappears in Latin mythology as Juno. Cf. Frazer, 
op. cit. ii. 189; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 1896-1909), 
i. 30. 

3 Cf. P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History (London, 1892), 403 f. 
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select band of Utrop7jtai were recruited from this tribe alone, and went 
under the name of tépoupo1.! This indeed is an early variant reading in 
the passage in the Odyssey, where Amphinoos advises the suitors not to 
attack Telemachos until they have consulted Zeus at Dodona: 


el pév x’ Aids Tépoupo1 
Te KTEVEDO. . .. 


The title téyoupos suggests the mountain, Tomaros. Strabo in fact 
takes it to be a contraction of toy&poupos, meaning ‘guardian of the 
mountain’. But a connexion has also been proposed with the word 
SpuTopos, ‘woodcutter’, signifying that the Toyoupo1 were a clan of tree- 
fellers privileged to cut the sacred oaks. There was such a clan at Athens 
—the alyeipotéyor, or poplar-cutters. And a picture described by Philo- 
stratos represented the prophetic oak of Dodona near the temple, and 
lying under it the axe of Hellos, Pindar’s woodcutter, with which he 
struck the tree until a voice from it ordered him to desist. 

These TOpoupot, to judge from their ascetic behaviour, led dedicated 
lives. For they went with unwashed feet and slept on the ground for 
a specific purpose, and surely not, as Farnell suggests, because ‘they 
retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life’, or did not know any 
better. Their dirty habits were rather a mark of respectful homage to 
their god; and their filthiness was next to godliness because the very dust 
and mud of the precinct were sacred to them.3 But they may also have 
been xauauetvor and ynAexées for a religious or prophetic purpose. To 
sleep on the ground may have been simply a form of asceticism; but it 
may also have been a form of incubatio or dream magic, as practised at 
Epidauros, making it possible for their god to communicate with them 
through the earth. Only one authority hints at any such practice at 
Dodona, however, and for want of evidence it can only be regarded as 
a possibility that dreams were a source of inspiration.* 

In Homer the interpretation of the oracle is confined to priests. But 


* Il. xvi. 234. Cf. Kallim. Del. 286 (who calls them ynAexées); Pind. ap. 
Schol. Jl. l.c.; Arist. Meteor. i. 14, 3522. Hesiod (Fr. 39, ap. Schol. Soph. 
Trach. 1167) gives the name ‘EAAotrin to the district. 

? Od. xvi. 403-5, where Strabo (328) read tTdyoupo! instead of Sép10T«s, 
a name nowhere else applied to oracles. For the suggestion 5putdéyos, cf. A. B. 
Cook, l.c., 180 f. For the alyeipotépyor cf. G. de Sanctis, At6is? (Torino, 1912), 
63 £.; Philostr. Imagines, ii. 73. 

> Farnell, op. cit. i. 38; Schol. Il. xvi. 235. Cf. Philostr. l.c. tov yap Ala xaipew 
opiow, Td lepeis yap otto: . . ., Carapanos, i. 160 f. 
The Nafapxos, whose name appears on inscriptions, may have been a sort of 
high priest. Cf. Carapanos, i. 55, No. 8; ii, Pl. xxix. 3. See below. 

* Lykophron ap. Schol. JI. xvi. 239. 
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there were also priestesses at Dodona in the service of Zeus; and they 

-., were there at any rate before Phemonoe became the first tpdpavtis at 
: Delphi. Sometimes they were called treAei&dSes, sometimes ypaia, or 
simply iépeica. It is in Herodotos’ account of the origin of the oracle that 
they first come into prominence. Herodotos gives the story as related to 
him by the priestesses themselves, namely that the foundation of their 
oracle was due to a black dove, which flew from Thebes in Egypt and 
perched on an oak at Dodona, to proclaim to the Pelasgians that at that 
very spot there should be an oracle of Zeus. He then proceeds toa rational- 
ization of this myth, on the lines that the ‘dove’ was really an Egyptian 
priestess carried off by the Phoenicians (which tallies with the account 
given him by the priests of Zeus at Thebes); and he concludes with the 
conjecture that the priestesses at Dodona were called treAci&Ses because 
they were originally foreigners and seemed to utter ‘bird-like noises’ .! 
It has been generally supposed, in view of Homer’s silence about the 
priestesses, as about Dione, that they had no part in the oracle until the 
cult of Dione was established alongside that of Zeus.? It is clear that in 
later times the priestesses usurped the functions of the original tTopovupor; 
but it is not at all certain that they should be related to Dione rather than 
to Zeus. They may well have been there from the beginning, as servants 
both of Zeus and of the earth-goddess who preceded Dione. The ancient 
song that they chanted was addressed first to Zeus and then to Earth. 
The evidence for the fact that they were called ‘doves’ at all is slender.’ 
But if doves played some part in the founding of the oracle, then it is not 
unreasonable that the oracle priestesses should be called after them. The 
wild dove is itself a bird of the oak-tree. The dove is also found as an 
attendant on Zeus; witness the tréAeica Tpt|peoves of the Odyssey, which 
brought him ambrosia.* Dionysios of Halikarnassos draws an interesting 
parallel between the dove at Dodona which ‘sat on the sacred oak and 
sang in prophetic strains’ and the ‘woodpecker of Ares’, which gave its 
oracle to the aborigines from its perch on a wooden column. This 
’ Hdt. ii. 52-57. Cf. How and Wells, op. cit. ii. 54; Strabo, l.c.; Paus. x. 12. 10. 
A. Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire de la Divination (Paris, 1879-82), ii. 277-331, 


attempts to read into this myth evidence for the importation of a cult of Aphrodite I 
from the East. But the priestesses of Dodona seem to have been tepdSovAo1 of | 


Zeus and Dione rather than of Aphrodite. 

2 Cf. Strabo 329 Kart’ d&pxds Foav of UoTepov 
& tpeis ypaica, Kai owvaos Kai 

3 Farnell (op. cit. i. 39) denies that they ever were so called. Other priesthoods 
were, however, similarly named, e.g. the ‘bees’ of the Ephesian Artemis and of 
Demeter (Schol. Pind. Pyth. iv. 104), the ‘bears’ of Brauronian Artemis (Suid. ( 
s.v. “Apxtos), and the ‘flies’ of Baal. | 

+ Od. xii. 62. 
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‘heaven-sent bird’ was called picus by the Romans and SpuKoAdtrtns by 
the Greeks. The black picus was a bird not only of the oak but also of 
thunder; and on this analogy an attempt has been made to show that 
the Dodonaean dove was similar, and so connected with Zeus from the 
beginning.' If this is so then there is no reason to suppose that the 
‘dove-priestesses’ were introduced at Dodona as the servants of Dione. 
They were the servants of Zeus and his oracle, albeit in a humble capa- 
city, from the start; but when Dione was named and recognized as the 
consort of Zeus at Dodona the position of priests and priestesses was 
reversed. The treAciades took over from the Toéyoupor as expounders of 
the oracle; and in their chant they invoked first the eternal Zeus and 
secondly Dione as the personification of the earth-mother.? 

The number of priestesses is disputed. There seem generally to have 
been three, though perhaps only two originally. Herodotos calls them 
Promeneia, Timarete, and Nikandre, which were presumably regular 
titles rather than their own names. They interpreted the oracle to every- 
one with the exception of the Boeotians, who had to take their responses 
from the priests alone. This is said to have been their punishment for 
having killed the priestess Myrtile. Considering that the Boeotians 
killed Myrtile more or less on the instructions of the oracle the penalty 
seems a little harsh. One version of the story says that they consulted the 
oracle about a war, and the priestess replied that they would be victorious 
if they committed an act of impiety; whereupon one of them caught up 
Myrtile and threw her into a cauldron of boiling water nearby. As this 
was probably one of the sacred cauldrons it constituted a double act of 
impiety and should have been twice as effective. But Myrtile’s successors 
determined that such activities should not create a precedent, and made 
an example of the Boeotians.3 

The priestesses, no less than the priests, were noted for their austere 


’ Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 14.1; A. H. Krappe, ‘Les Péléiades’, Rev. Archéolo- 
gique, Série, xxxvi (1932), 77-93- 

? Krappe, l.c., argues that there is no reason for supposing that Dione was 
a‘tard-venue’ at Dodona. Dione and Zeus, he says, existed conjointly from the 
beginning, as did the priests and priestesses. But, apart from Strabo’s evidence 
(Le., Votepov . . . Kai Aicovn), neither Homer nor Hesiod connects 
Dione with Dodona in any way. For the opposite view cf. Farnell, l.c., and Cook, 
Le. 179-80. R. C. Jebb, in the Appendix to his edition of the Trachiniai (Cam- 
bridge, 1892), 202-6, discusses the various theories. 

3 Soph. Trach. 172 is the only authority for a pair of priestesses. Cf. Ephoros 
ap. Strabo 329; Herakleides ap. Zenob. ii. 84; Jebb, op. cit. 204. Cook, l.c. 268 f., 
cites the story of Myrtile and other similar tales as evidence of a tradition of 
human sacrifice at Dodona. Euripides in his Erechtheus romanticized the story 
by making Myrtile fall in love with one of the Boeotians (Eur. Fr. 369 Nauck). 

3871.2 L 
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and dedicated mode of life, and they were famous for their honesty and 
incorruptibility. Lysandros, who did his best to corrupt them, failed to 
win their support for his schemes; and in Roman times the veracity of 
the oracle and the integrity of its interpreters became proverbial." 

The methods of divination at Dodona differed from those at Delphi. 
The Pythia, being herself the inspired mouthpiece of Apollo, was 
more in the nature of a spiritualist’s medium than a priestess.? At other 
oracles, however, the will of the god was discovered by a systematic inter- 
pretation of omens, the knowledge of whose hidden meaning was con- 
fined to certain families and handed down from generation to generation. 
To this category belonged the toyoupoi and the treAcicSes at Dodona. 
Their talents were hereditary, and although committed to ritual purity 
through a form of asceticism they were not involved in any ‘extra-sensory’ 
perception. They were there only to watch and translate the cryptic signs 
and utterances of the god. The objects in which these phenomena could 
be detected were several—the oak, the spring, the brazen cauldrons, and 
the thunder. In fact so many elements were concerned in the business 
of divination that it seemed as though all the place was sacred, even the 
soil itself. But of all the organs of prophecy the oak was the principal 
one. There was probably only one through which Zeus spoke, though 
there must have been others less gifted in the valley as there are to this 
day. It was not only one of the most sacred objects of the Greek world, but 
also the first means by which the gods spoke to mortals. Plato voices the 
common belief that the earliest prophetic utterances were ‘the words of 
the oak in the shrine of Zeus at Dodona’. Philostratos describes the tree 
as hung with garlands, to demonstrate its sanctity ; for it is always the oak 
itself which is said to utter the oracle. The U1rop7jta merely interpret. 

Philostratos, l.c., describes the priestesses as tv Te Kal TO 
Te kal Cf. Plut. Lys. 25; Diod. Sic. xiv. 13. 
3; Prop. ii. 21. 3; Ovid, Trist. iv. 8. 43. Krappe, l.c., having rejected the whole 
gist of Strabo’s statement about Dione and the priestesses, singles out from it the 
one word ypaiat on which to build an elaborate hypothesis. According to him, the 
ypaicn of Dodona are to be identified with the [paict of the Perseus myth, and so 
made the twin daughters of Phorkos or Porkos, himself an ancient Aryan god 
of thunder and the oak (cf. Latin quercus), the predecessor of Zeus at Dodona. 
But it is hard to believe that by ypaici Strabo means anything more significant 
than ‘old women’. Indeed he goes on (vii, Fr. 1a) to give an alternative derivation 
for the tTeAei&5es to mean ‘old women’ and not ‘doves’, from the Thesprotian 
and Molossian dialectal form of téA1os. (So also Schol. Od. xiv. 327.) The 
Dodonaean priestesses were probably, like the Pythia at Delphi, of respectable 
age. 

a Cf. H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (Oxford, 1956), 

i. 36-40. 

Philostr. Kail TO xoopiov GudSes . . . Kal peoTov. 
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Odysseus went to Dodona ‘to hear the counsel of Zeus out of the high 
leaves of the oak’, and this was the normal method of divination. The 
leaves whispered and the branches creaked, and the sounds were trans- 
lated into words. It was not the wind that rustled the leaves, but Zeus 
himself, who was immanent in the trunk of the oak. It was the voice of 
Zeus that came forth, intelligible first to the dove which perched in his 
branches, and then to his priests who tended the oak, and his priestesses 
who were the doves in human form. 

But the Zeus of the oak was also the Zeus of the water, and his voice 
was to be heard too in the rushing of the spring which burst out from the 
very roots of his tree. The spring was miraculous as well as being mantic. 
Unlighted torches when brought near to it burst into flame; and at mid- 
day, when the sun was at its height, the water ceased to flow, while at 
midnight, when the sun was gone, it became a torrent.” Finally there were 
the famous bronze cauldrons. There were two familiar expressions in 
Greece for describing babblers and bores. One was AwSwvaiov yaA- 
xeiov, the other 7) T&v Kepxupaiwv paoti€. Correspondingly there are 
two accounts given of the Dodonaean cauldrons. First, it is said that the 
temple at Dodona had no walls but was surrounded by a ring of cauldrons 
(tpitroSes or AEBrtes) made of bronze. These were so arranged as to be 
touching each other,and consequently if one of them were struck the sound 
carried through the others right round the temple. The reverberations 
lasted a considerable length of time.3 Secondly, it is said that there were at 
Dodona two columns standing side by side, the one supporting a statue of 
ayouth holding a copper scourge wrought like a chain, with bones strung 
from it, the other supporting a small copper cauldron. The bones at the 
end of the scourge, when caught in the wind, struck the sides of the 
cauldron, and produced notes echoing so long that one could count up 
to four hundred before they died away.* Again, Menander knew of a girl 
called Myrtile who was so garrulous that ‘it might be easier to stop the 
gong at Dodona, which they say sounds all day if a passer-by lays a finger 

' Plat. Phaidr. 275 B; Od. xiv. 327. Aesch. P.V. 832 implies that there was 
more than one prophetic oak (al tpootyopor Spvés). Cf. Suid. s.v. Awdavn 
rade Aéye: 6 Lucian, Amor. 31 tv Awdavn pnyds . . . lepav 
geaviv) ; Hesiod ap. Schol. Soph. Trach. 1167 (. . . vaiev pnyoU); and 
Soph. Trach. 171, 1168 (ToAvyAwooou Spuds) with Jebb’s notes thereon, and 
his Appendix, p. 205. 

* Serv. Verg. Aen. iii. 466; Pliny, H.N. ii. 228; Lucr. vi. 879-82. (Lucr. vi. 
848 f. records similar properties of a spring at the shrine of Zeus Ammon.) 

3 Suid. and Steph. Byz. s.v. AwSavn; Serv. Verg. Aen. iii. 466 ‘uasa aenea, 


quae uno tactu [tacto?] uniuersa solebant sonare’. 
* Suid. l.c.; Steph. Byz. l.c.; Strabo vii, Fr. 3. 
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on it, than to stop her tongue; for it sounds all night as well’.' The nick- 
name AwSwvaiov yoAkeiov would seem to refer to the cauldrons that 
surrounded the temple. The ‘lash of the Kerkyraians’ must refer to the 
i statue of the boy with the whip, which was dedicated by the people of 
é: Kerkyra perhaps in the fourth century B.c.? 
’ The function of these cauldrons may well have been apotropaic, to keep 
up a continuous clanging as a means of averting evil influences from the 
sacred precinct.3 But some mantic significance may also have been 
attributed to the noise. The reverberations of the cauldrons may have 
been meant to mimic the thunder so prevalent in the district, and so 
to represent yet another manifestation of the voice of Zeus.* Significant 
r in this connexion are the figures of Zeus with his thunderbolt found at 
. Dodona, some of bronze, one of silver; and the commonest of the Molos- 
sian coins bears a thunderbolt on either side, one within a garland of oak, 
on the other upon a shield.’ The figure with the whip may also be re- 

3 garded as an averter of evil influences. The cracking of whips was known 
to drive off evil, and in conjunction with the noise of the bronze must 
have been doubly effective. But again it is possible that the group was 
symbolic of Zeus and his thunder, the whip being the emblem of the 
lightning that produced the noise of thunder, and the youth repre- 
senting Zeus himself making his thunder, just as he lashed the giant 
Typhoeus and made thunder and lightning.® It is perhaps safest to say 
that all these elements were represented in the Dodonaean cauldrons, 
a and that they may have served a prophetic as well as an apotropaic pur- 
pose. 
pe Consultation of the oracle was a somewhat impersonal affair. The 
consultant was allowed no direct communication with the god, although 
Herakles apparently went into the sanctuary himself and wrote down 
the response which was given to him orally as at Delphi.? Normally 
. questions were written down and handed to the priestesses, who returned 
7 the answers in writing. With every question there went gifts and invoca- 
tions to Zeus Naios and Dione; with every answer came an order to 

1 Men. Arrhephoros, Fr. 66 (Kock iii. 22). 

2 On this whole subject cf. A. B. Cook, ‘The Gong at Dodona’, 7.H.S. xxii 
(1902), 5-28, where all the references are quoted in full. 
3 The A€Bntos of Kallimachos (l.c.) suggests a perpetual noise. 
Vitruvius (i. 1, v. 5) describes the arrangement of bronze bowls or fyEia at 
Eleusis, whose purpose was also apotropaic rather than musical. 

4+ Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 357-9. 

5 For the silver-leaf figure of Zeus with thunderbolt, cf. Evangelides, Mpaxtixa 
(1952), 286-8, Figs. 6, 6a. 

6 Jl. ii. 780-5; Hes. Theog. 853 f. 

7 Soph. Trach. 1167. 
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sacrifice to Acheloos. Questions and answers alike were inscribed on thin 
lead tablets, quantities of which have been discovered on the site. Pos- 
sibly, as at Delphi, responses were given only on certain days of the 
year, for they seem to have been collected in a vessel and brought into 
the sanctuary for examination. Cicero refers to an occasion on which the 
urn containing the sortes (as he calls them) was upset by the antics of 
a pet monkey of the king of the Molossians.' 

The written responses of the oracle would naturally be carried away 
by the recipients. Hence almost all of the inscriptions found at Dodona 
are in the nature of questions. They are written on both sides of the 
tablets, some of which seem to have been used more than once. Those 
that survive range over a long period, at least from the fifth century B.c. 
down to 88 B.c., and show that the oracle was consulted by Greeks from 
far and near. Some seek solutions to national problems. The Kerkyraians, 
for instance, ask to what gods or heroes they must offer sacrifice in order 
to reach agreement among themselves. Others make individual requests 
for guidance, or (very frequently) for the help of the gods and heroes to 
bring about a change in their fortunes and eternal prosperity. There are 
also queries about problems of citizenship, and others of a very personal 
nature. One woman asks for relief from an illness; another that her 
child shall be made well; and a suspicious gentleman called Lysanias 
expects Zeus and Dione to find out whether he himself or someone else is 
the father of his little girl. Lastly, as another instance of belief in the 
detective powers of Zeus, there is the sad case of Avis who has lost some 
cushions, and wants the oracle to tell him where they might be or who 
has stolen them.? 

Of the other types of inscription found several bear witness to the fact 
that Dodona kept a local festival, which went by the name of the Naia. 
The large theatre confirms this; and to judge from the inscriptions re- 
lating to athletes there must also have been a stadium. Fragments of 
bronze wreaths discovered indicate that victors in the athletic contests 


' Cic. Div. i. 34. 76. Cf. Livy viii. 24. 1 ‘Alexandrumque Epiri regem ab 
exsule Lucano interfectum sortes Dodonaei Iouis euentu adfirmasse.’ 

? A recurring formula is Awiov Kai &pewdov Ka 

3 The inscriptions found by Carapanos are described and commented on by 
E. S. Roberts in ¥.H.S. i (1880), 227-32, from whom this account is taken. 
They are collected in H. Collitz, Sammlung d. griech. Dialekt-Inschriften 
(Géttingen, 1884-1915), I. i. 91-132. Carapanos claimed four fragments to 
be responses, but only one seems at all certain. One recently found inscription 
records the admission to citizenship of two women in the reign of Neoptolemos 
(fourth century), and contains some hitherto unknown names of Epeirote tribes : 
Evangelides, Apyaiod. ’Epnuepis (1956), 1-13. 
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were rewarded with crowns of oak.' The festival was held in honour of 
Zeus Naios, and supervised by an official called the Naiapyos, whose 
position must have been that of a high priest. From these facts an inter- 
esting argument has been developed concerning the nature of the Dodo- 
naean Zeus.” That he was the god of the oak, the water, and the thunder 
is clear enough. But Zeus in his earliest form is always elsewhere the 
ruler of the sky and lord of the sun, if not actually the sun itself. The role 
of the Zeus of Dodona as a sun-god is not readily apparent; but evidence 
can be found that he was no exception to the rule, and that his priests, 
the tTopovupo1, were priests of the sun-god. 

The argument may be briefly summarized as follows. There is reason 
for believing that a sacred fire was maintained at Dodona. A circular 
hearth-stone was discovered by Carapanos in the lower part of the site, 
and the building in which it stands may well have been the megaron of 
the prehistoric kings of Dodona.3 The Naiapyxos, the high priest and 
superintendent of the festival, would thus correspond to the archon at 


Athens who conducted the Great Dionysia and other festivals, having 


his official residence in the Prytaneion, where stood the public hearth 
with its sacred fire. He may then be regarded as a descendant of the 
Dodonaean priest-kings of old. 

Further evidence comes from the legend of the Argonauts. A bough of 
the tree of Dodona was fixed to the prow of their ship, and led them to the 
golden fleece which hung on another oak-tree.+ The golden fleece came 
from the ram which had carried Phrixos and Helle through the air, until 
Helle, like Phaethon, fell into the waters. Helle has thus been regarded as 
a solar heroine, and the golden fleece as the sun. Her name is reminiscent 
of Hellos, the ancestor of the Dodonaean tribe of Helloi; and not far off, in 
the Pindos mountains where rises the Acheloos, there lived a clan which 
claimed descent from Athamas, the father of Helle. If Hellos himself was 


! There are two large ewers of bronze with inscriptions to Zeus Naios and 
Dione which seem to be prizes for athletes: Carapanos, ii, Pl. xxv; C.I.G.S. 
2908 (from Priene); Ath. Deipn. v. 35. Among the plays known to have been 
performed at the Dodona festival were the Acheloos of Euripides and the Achilles 
of Chairemon; Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 700. Carapanos, i. 161, n. 2, puts forward 
a hypothesis concerning the celebration of Mysteries at Dodona. 

2 A. B. Cook, ‘Zeus, Jupiter and the Oak,’ Class. Rev. xvii (1903), 181-5. 
The Natapyos occurs in an inscription in Carapanos, i. 55, No. 8. 

3 Carapanos wrongly identified his discovery as an altar of Aphrodite. The 
recent discovery of the circular hearth-stone below the central temple may per- 
haps lend weight to this argument. 

* Ap. Rhod. i. 527, iv. 580; Val. Flacc. i. 302, v. 65. Elsewhere the keel of the 
Argo is said to have been fashioned from the oak of Dodona, Philostr. Imag. 
Hi, 28. 
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asolar hero, it remains only to find some connexion between a ram or 
a fleece and the oak-cult at Dodona. 

The scholiast on the Odyssey cites a tale about a shepherd of Dodona 
who stole the finest sheep from his neighbour’s flock. The neighbour 
asked the god who the thief might be; and it was then that the oak first 
gave voice. The thief, being thus discovered, determined to cut down 
the tell-tale tree. But a dove appeared from the trunk and frightened him 
away.' This fairly corresponds to the picture described by Philostratos, 
where the man in question was Hellos. Thus the original Sputépos was 
Hellos himself, the founder of the tribe of Helloi and a shepherd. This 
establishes some connexion between sheep and the oak-cult at Dodona, 
which may help to prove that Hellos was a solar-hero, or priest of the 
sun-god. 

Other evidence may be seen in the tradition that Phaethon was the 
first king of the Thesprotians and Molossians after the flood; and finally 
there was the sacred spring, whose property of lighting torches seems 
to show that it was imbued with solar powers. All this would provide a 
deeper reason for the maintenance of a perpetual fire at Dodona. The high 
priest becomes ‘the human embodiment of the sun-god’, replenishing the 
solar flame on his earthly otia—the flame fed by oak branches cut by 
the Topoupo1, thus ‘helping Zeus to subsist on his own all-nutrient tree’ .* 

The later history of Dodona is soon told. A great havoc was wrought 
by the Aitolians under Dorymachos in 219 B.c. Again in 168 B.c., when 
Aemilius Paullus ravaged Epeiros, Dodona came in for its share of de- 
struction; and in 88 B.C. it was once more pillaged by the Thracians 
whom Mithridates had sent into Epeiros.3 Although much rebuilding was 
done the influence of the oracle waned. Strabo speaks of it as already 
expiring. Later, however, there seems to have been a revival. Pausanias 
describes the temple of Dodona and the sacred oak as the most note- 
worthy objects in Epeiros; and the temple appears to have been rebuilt 
about the end of the first century A.D. The swan-song of the oracle lasted 
until the time of Constantine and the triumph of Christianity. A church 
was then erected on the site, and the names of the Bishops of Dodona are 
know. up to A.D. 516. Finally the Goths descended on Epeiros about 
A.D. 550; and perhaps they should be held responsible for the final 
destruction of Dodona, for the next recorded bishop appears at Ioannina 
in 879. Dodona had disappeared. 


* Schol. Od. xiv. 327. 

? Cook, I.c. 185; Plut. Pyrrhos 1. Demosthenes, xxi. 531, mentions that the 
high priest at Dodona had the title also of 4 to Aids, ‘the representative of Zeus’. 

® Polyb. i. 4, iv. 67; Strabo 322; Dio Cass. xxxvi. ror. 
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PLATO FOR THE UNINITIATED 
An Account for Non-classical Pupils 
By K. M. CARROLL 


Introductory 


LATO is the world’s greatest philosopher, far transcending those 

who went before and a pattern to those who have come after. No 
other philosophical writer has had such enduring value and interest. He 
has been, down the ages, the companion and friend of the world’s great 
thinkers and poets; for, though he lived in a world that, compared with 
our own with its vast resources of travel and knowledge, seems small 
and primitive, he is unique among men who have endeavoured to teach 
the things that matter, that are permanent. He ventured into realms of 
thought never before approached and had to find Greek words to match 
his thought while as yet the language had no technical phraseology. 
This tends to make some of the important theories he expounds difficult 
to grasp. But the dialogue form in which he wrote, the characterization 
of which he was master, and the vivid illustrations that light up his 
teaching awaken in the reader intense interest and help to make easier 
the task of following Plato in his ‘speculation upon all time and all 
place’, which he tells us is Philosophy. 

Hundreds of books have been written about Plato, but the best way 
to know him is to read as much as possible of his own works. What is 
said in this short article is intended to encourage the beginner to read 
him, by pointing out a few of the things to be found in his books. 
Thinking is not very easy or popular in these days of so many distrac- 
tions, but to listen to those characters in Plato’s dialogues, to watch 
them, in what was the early morning of thought, actually inventing the 
process of logical discussion so much valued ever since, to watch them 
groping for truth, finding it difficult to come by, is to learn from Plato 
himself how very enjoyable thinking can be. And as we read we dis- 
cover something else, that Plato is no hermit philosopher, withdrawn 
from the world; he is a true Greek in his interest in humanity, sym- 
pathetic, and possessed of a deep sense of the responsibility that the wise 
man should feel towards his fellow-men. 


1 A chapter from a book on the culture of the ancient Greeks, based on 
a survey originally prepared for non-classical pupils of Cowley Girls’ School, 
St. Helens, Lancs., and of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool. 
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Plato’s life 

Plato was born in Athens in 428 B.c. of aristocratic parentage. On his 
father’s side he traced his descent from the ancient kings of Athens, and 
on his mother’s from Solon, the Athenian law-giver. Like many other 
aristocrats he disliked the democratic form of government in Athens. 
His early life was spent in his native city, amid her glorious buildings, 
but under the cloud of the dreary Peloponnesian War, which was fol- 
lowed by the downfall and the partial recovery of Athens. The sophistic 
movement, which he detested, had begun to lose its force by the time he 
was grown up. These political and other events must have saddened 
him, and they certainly left him with problems which he was to spend 
his life in trying to solve. But the most formative influence on his long 
life—he lived to be eighty years old—was Sokrates, whom he first met 
when he was twenty, and to whose memory he remained faithful. In his 
younger days he felt attracted to politics, but the attitude of the authori- 
ties to Sokrates and the corruption of Athenian political life made him 
turn aside from a public career and devote himself to philosophy, 
perhaps partly in the hope of later being able to re-establish higher 
standards of conduct in Athens. After the death of Sokrates, he left the 
city and spent some years abroad, studying under the priests in Egypt 
and at the school of Pythagoras in Italy. 

On his return to Athens Plato founded his school of philosophy, the 
Academy, so called from the small public park, Akademeia, near 
Kolonos, the lovely place familiar to us from the Oedipus at Kolonos of 
Sophokles, as the abode of the ‘sweetly singing nightingale’, where in 
spring the narcissus and the golden crocus bloomed. Later he took a 
house in the neighbourhood, and it was here that was established one of 
the most famous institutions in the world and the most influential of all 
the Greek schools of philosophy. 

The Academy was the university of the day, as well as an institute of 
scientific research. Its students included the sons of some of the most 
famous families in Greece. Here, free from the distractions and con- 
tamination of city life, they were trained to become political leaders in 
their own states. Here, having himself turned away from public life, 
Plato could work to restore Greece by instilling into his disciples the 
moral principles and self-discipline that would equip them for their 
future work. 

The most important subject of the curriculum was mathematics, 
especially geometry, for Plato was imbued with the teaching of Pytha- 
goras and believed that by the study of mathematics the mind is led 
away from the gross things of the sensual world to the contemplation of 
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reality. Plato is always insistent on the importance of mathematics and 
logical inquiry as the foundations of philosophy. Other subjects were 
music, astronomy, ethics, and jurisprudence, and the science we call 
metaphysics, the science of reality. (Of ‘reality’ something will be said 
later.) The form of instruction was most probably by logical discussion 
among the students, under the guidance of Plato and other teachers, that 
form of discussion in which Sokrates had tried to teach men to think. 
Plato’s more advanced teaching was given to an intimate circle of dis- 
ciples, probably in the form of discourses such as those of his later 
writings. 

Besides the young students, many older men of brilliant mind spent 
years of their lives at the Academy, among them Aristotle, who studied 
biology and worked there for twenty years, and Theaitetos, the founder 
of solid geometry. It is worth remembering here that the Greeks were 
pre-eminent in mathematics and astronomy. Some maintain that what 
they achieved in these subjects, especially in geometry, was much greater 
than what they accomplished in literature and art. It was to the Academy 
that some of the most difficult problems of geometers were brought for 
solution. 

The Academy flourished for goo years after Plato’s death. It was 
closed in A.D. 529, along with the other schools of philosopy at Athens, 
by the Emperor Justinian. All the many books of Plato have been 
preserved, as well as thirteen of his letters and a fragment of a lecture he 
gave in his old age. The chief characteristic of his books is that they are 
written, with one or two exceptions, in the form of dialogues, in which 
Sokrates is the chief character. The earlier ones are known as ‘Socratic’ 
dialogues. It would be a difficult task to disentangle from the later, or 
‘Platonic’, dialogues which ideas belong to Sokrates and which to Plato. 
It is generally thought that Plato puts into the mouth of his master 
views never actually expressed by him, but views which were the logical 
development of his teaching. With the growth of Plato’s own thought, 
the philosophy expressed in the later dialogues is that of Plato, not of 
Sokrates. The dialogues deal mostly with problems of morals, each 
dialogue being a separate whole, having one special subject, one problem 
to be thought out. Some of them, for instance, have as their themes 
discussions of definitions; the Charmides asks ‘What is temperance?’ 
and the Laches, ‘What is courage?’ Most of the dialogues give no final 
answer to the questions asked, for they do not set out to dogmatize, but 
are examples of how philosophical discussions are carried on. The dis- 
cussions take place among a group of friends met together to discover 
‘truth’. The last of the Platonic dialogues, in which Plato expounds his 
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advanced teaching about the soul and the universe, are abstruse and 
difficult to all whose minds are not trained in philosophy. 
Here is a list of the dialogues: 


1. The earliest: Greater Hippias, Lesser Hippias, Ion, Menexenos, 
Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Kratylos, Euthydemos, Gorgias, Menon, 
Euthyphron, Apology, Kriton, Phaidon, Symposium, Protagoras, 
Republic (first two books). 

2. Later: Phaidros, Republic (remaining eight books). 

3. Latest: Theaitetos, Parmenides, Statesman, Sophist, Philebos, 
Timaios, Kritias, Laws (twelve books), Epinomis. 


As you read some of these you will not fail to enjoy the charming 
settings in which many are placed, settings in which Plato delights to 
put the reader at his ease by introducing him to the company before the 
discussions begin. It is in such scenes that he reveals his dramatic and 
artistic powers, and shows his human interest. We begin at the first page 
of the Republic and are at once in the midst of Greek life. Sokrates has 
gone with some friends to the Peiraeus, a five-mile walk from Athens, to 
join in the celebration of a new festival. As they are turning for home, 
they fall in with some other friends, among them Polemarchos, and 
accept his invitation to dinner at his home at the Peiraeus. There they 
meet his father Kephalos, a rich business man established there. ‘He 
seemed to me quite aged,’ says Sokrates, relating the story afterwards, 
‘for it was long since I had seen him. He was sitting on a chair with 
acushion, and on his head he wore a chaplet, for he had just come from 
sacrificing in the court-yard.’ After Sokrates has courteously returned 
the old man’s greeting, there is a little talk about old age. Kephalos says 
that to an old man conscious of no ill-doing and only of having lived as 
ajust man, his last days are full of hope. Then, since he must look after 
the sacrifices, he leaves his guests and his son to an argument on the 
meaning of ‘justice’. 

The dialogue form enables Plato to present vividly, in the person of 
the speakers, who are all very living characters, different points of view 
on a given subject, and to avoid the monotony that might result from 
long unbroken passages. All through the discussions there is Sokrates, 
by the questions he formulates and the gracious quality that everyone 
experienced who came in contact with him, persuading his friends into 
thinking for themselves, never doing their thinking for them, always 
dominating the scene. And as the dialogue ends, we realize the great 
personal effort the master expects, and his pupils are prepared to make, 
in learning to think. 
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There is plenty of humour in the dialogues. There is the humour of 
Sokrates, often shown with a twist of irony and naiveté, and generally 
consisting of protestations of his own ignorance, such as when, in the 
Symposium, he declares to Agathon, ‘My own understanding is a shadowy 
thing at best, but yours, Agathon, sparkles and dilates’. In the Mene- 
xenos, a dialogue in which Sokrates gives an account of a funeral oration, 
he takes the opportunity of deriding the falseness in the ready-made 
orations of the day, which imitated the style of the great orators and which 
one could buy for any occasion. Like most Greeks, Sokrates penetrates 
the false and insincere. ‘O Menexenos,’ he exclaims, ‘what a splendid 
thing it is to die in battle! The poor fellow is given an expensive funeral 
and a splendid oration prepared long beforehand. And the speaker so 
steals away our hearts that I, for one, discover myself a far finer fellow 
than I ever realized, far superior to any foreigner who may be present. 
It takes me three days to recover.’ The Protagoras, a discussion between 
the great sophist and Sokrates on the meaning of ‘the good’, is a sheer 
masterpiece of parody. A crowd of men, young and old, has gathered 
before dawn to hang on the words of the great man who is visiting 
Athens. There is a humorous picture of the boy Hippokrates, all eager- 
ness to learn wisdom, rushing to rouse Sokrates from his bed, urging 
him to come at once and give him a personal introduction to Protagoras. 
Sokrates is delighted to accompany the youth, who is quite unconscious 
of the irony of the situation he has created. Plato, we feel, takes off to 
perfection the self-assured teacher, with his affectation and preciousness, 
and his monotonous voice, which, once started, ‘goes ringing on like 
a brass pot’. 

Much of the life and colour of the dialogues is afforded by simple 
illustrations from everyday life, in which Plato introduces, perhaps, a 
shoe-maker, or a cook, or a dog, or an oyster. But much more important 
is the form of illustration known as the ‘Platonic myth’, a parable form 
of picture which he uses to help him to expound some abstruse doctrine 
such as his conception of God, or of the Soul—subjects which transcend 
ordinary thought, subjects which are not easily expressed by the usual 
logical discussion, and for which he must resort to symbols. There is an 
example in the Phaidros, one of his masterpieces. In this dialogue Plato 
has endeavoured by intellectual argument to demonstrate the nature of 
the soul. Then he brings emotion, feeling, to his aid, and, using the things 
of the sensual world to convey the majesty of the invisible, he gives us 
the superb story in which occurs the picture of the soul as a charioteer 
guiding two winged horses straining in different directions. The 
Timaios consists entirely of a myth, one of his greatest, though very 
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difficult and mysterious. It is the account of the elaborate process of the 
creation of the universe and of the divine craftsman fashioning the soul 
and the body out of chaos, according to his eternal pattern. 

The most famous of these myths is the myth of Er, which appears at 
the end of the Republic. Sokrates ends a conversation on justice and the 
nature of the universe by relating the story told by Er the Pamphylian, 
who, killed in battle, comes to life again and tells how he has wandered 
in the celestial realms and seen judgement given on the souls of men 
according to their lives on earth. He tells of Necessity (or Fate), who 
holds in her lap a spindle suspended from the heavens, on which is 
wound men’s fate as it turns in eight spheres of graduated speed. On 
the rim of each sphere sits a Siren, who revolves with it, uttering one 
note, the eight notes together producing a heavenly harmony. It is a 
lovely myth, and it has inspired more than one great poet. Plato’s con- 
ception of the after-world, as pictured in the myth of Er, is a considerable 
advance on any presented before—such, for instance, as that of Homer, 
where Hades is the gloomy and dreaded abode of souls eternally tor- 
mented or eternally pining, or, in some shadowy way, imitating their 
former way of life. You should notice in this myth how Plato expounds 
his belief in rewards and punishments in the next world, and his con- 
ception, somewhat vague, of free-will. 

The myths make absorbing reading, quite apart from the theories 
they illustrate. In them Plato shows his originality and imagination as 
awriter. We have a glimpse of what he might have achieved as a poet 
or dramatist had he not denied himself the things of the sensual world, 
choosing to devote himself to philosophy and the regeneration of his 
fellow Greeks. In the Republic, Book x, he seems to proclaim this sacri- 
fice in his arguments that poetry and painting are not to be included in 
the educational programme of his ideal state, since they are ‘deceptions’ 
that distract the mind from truth. Yet Plato has proved himself to be 
above all others most loved by poets and mystics. 

One of the most enjoyable characteristics of the dialogues is the 
atmosphere of leisureliness that pervades them. There are glimpses of 
the splendid world of comradeship that Plato knew, a world where there 
was no hurry, where friends might take their ease in putting forward 
their contributions to a discussion without interruption. Perhaps the 
dialogue best illustrative of this leisured life is the Phaidros. Sokrates 
meets his friend Phaidros, who has spent the morning in discussion with 
afamous rhetorician, and has with him an essay on the latter’s discourse. 
Sokrates is impatient to hear it. They walk to a quiet place they know of, 
and sit down under a tall plane-tree, where there is shade and a cool 
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breeze. ‘Well, this is a lovely resting place,’ says Sokrates when they 
arrive; ‘it is full of the sounds and scents of summer, and the stream is 
deliciously cool to the feet. I shall lie down and do you choose the 
position in which you can read. Now begin.’ Peacefully they spend 
several hours in lofty speculations on the nature of the soul, and love, 
and rhetoric, and the written word. 


Some of Plato’s teachings 

Of Plato’s beliefs there is nowhere in his books a complete account. 
Sometimes there is a general mention in one or two dialogues of some 
particular doctrine, with an outline of the kind of argument with which 
it was discussed. Sometimes Plato modifies in later works what he has 
stated earlier. In the Statesman and the Laws, for instance, the works of 
his old age, he revises and improves, in the light of experience, the 
political theories he has expounded earlier in the Republic. About the 
exact significance of some of his teachings even our best philosophers 
disagree. Yet it may be helpful to have some knowledge of what one or 
two of his theories are about, before references to them are met with in 
his books. 


Plato’s theory of Forms (or Ideas) 

Basing his thought on what had been stated by the old philosophers, 
especially Herakleitos, Parmenides, and Pythagoras, Plato tried to dis- 
cover what was that goodness of which Sokrates spoke, but which he did 
not explain. Sokrates had held that only by the knowledge of this good- 
ness could a man become good. The theory Plato arrived at, expressed in 
the Republic and in the Phaidon, was that there is, entirely separated from 
our world of senses, another world, the world of reality, the real world, 
the world of Forms, or Ideas, a world not transitory like ours, but 
eternal, unchanging, invisible, divine. These Forms that exist in the 
world of reality are the only objects of true knowledge and can be known 
only through the intellect. Our senses can show us only imperfect, 
shadowy copies of the real things, the Forms. 

Plato illustrates his theory thus. There are many beds in our world, 
but only Bed, the Form of bed, the archetype of bed, in the world of 
reality. When a craftsman constructs a bed he does not make the Form. 
He does not construct the real thing but something like it, an indistinct, 
shadowy thing, no more real than its reflection in a mirror, or an artist’s 
painting of it. The theory seems less strange when applied to abstract 
qualities, such as courage or beauty. We may perceive, at a certain time 
and in a certain place, some specific act of courageous conduct, but such 
an act is merely a manifestation of Courage, the Form, which exists in 
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reality only. Again, we may love to have beautiful things around us, but 
Beauty itself we cannot perceive by our senses; it is absolute, a Form. 
The craftsman may strive to make the perfect bed, and we may strive 
after the ideals of courage or beauty; yet these can never be attained. It 
is like trying to draw a straight line, which according to the definition 
has length but not breadth. The Form of Straight Line alone can con- 
form to the definition. 

Through the intellect alone can the eternal realities be known. ‘Know- 
ing’ a virtue such as courage means interpreting it correctly, seeing it, 
not as an isolated phenomenon peculiar to one person or place or time, 
but as it applies to the whole of life. Such knowledge comes only by 
contemplation, by hard and patient thinking. This is the knowledge that 
the philosopher must acquire. It is the only kind of knowledge that 
attains to truth. The true philosopher will concern himself with the 
Forms, the immutable principles, by contemplation of which his mind 
may at last ascend through the whole realm of Forms until he reaches the 
highest of all, the form of the good, the first reality. 

Plato compares the intellectual vision of the philosopher, the true 
knowledge, to an object which, when the sun shines on it, can be clearly 
seen, of which in twilight there is only a dim vision, and which in dark- 
ness is not seen at all. The eye is the soul, and the sunlight is truth. 
Anyone who has spent perhaps hours of concentration over a difficult 
problem will have experienced something of the vision of the philo- 
sopher and the satisfaction that comes when the solution suddenly 
flashes into the mind, complete understanding achieved. 

But contemplation of reality, Plato says, does not make up the whole 
life of a philosopher. He must at times forsake his life of thought, and, 
in the light of the vision he has beheld, perform his duty to the state, 
guiding his fellow citizens in their affairs, since philosophy is knowledge 
applied to life. A great philosopher must be, like Sokrates, a lover of his 
fellow men. Plato believed, as did Sokrates, that the government of a 
state should be in the hands not of amateurs, but of men of vision, men 
trained to see life whole. Such men, knowing how to discipline them- 
selves and to serve their fellows, lead the full life. In Book vii of the 
Republic Plato illustrates this duty of the philosopher to instruct his 
fellow men, and the difficulty he will have in persuading them, by the 
parable of the cave, or den. 

It is his theory of Forms, another manifestation of the poet in Plato, 
that has helped to make him the special philosopher of mystics and 
poets, seeming to furnish them with some expression, or explanation, of 
the feeling they have of the unsubstantial, transitory character of this 
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life, and yet of its promise of reality beyond it. St. Paul, a student of 
Plato, must have had him in mind when, in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writing of eternal life, he says, ‘We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things that 
are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.’ 
Shelley, a true Platonist, expresses Plato’s theory when he says, in the 
Adonais, 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth shadows fly. 


You will be able to call to mind expressions of the same thought in other 
poets, especially in Wordsworth. 


Plato’s teaching about the soul 


Since the Forms do not exist in this world of sense-perception, and 
since we cannot enter the world of Forms, how do we know about them? 
Plato believed, with Pythagoras, that the soul is divine and immortal. 
The soul belongs to the world of Forms; it has beheld the Forms. It is 
the link between man and heaven, and the reason why we know about 
them is that our souls are reminded of them by perceiving, through the 
senses of the body, particular copies of them. In the Menon he says, 
‘Since the soul is immortal and has been born many times, and has seen 
the things of this world and of the world of Forms, and all things, there 
is nothing that she has not learned. So that it is no wonder that she 


should be able to recollect virtue and all other things, seeing that she - 


has learned them previously.’ This is the doctrine of recollection, of 
which we may read in the Menon and which links Plato’s theory of 
Forms to the doctrine that ‘all knowledge is recollection’. It is the 
doctrine of recollection that Wordsworth expresses in one of his most 
exalted poems, the ode, Jntimations of Immortality, in which he says 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


The most important part of the soul, Plato says, is the intellect, 
reason. It is with this part that he is most often concerned. But he held 
that the soul is a composite structure of three great parts. In the 
Phaidros, as already mentioned, there is a splendid picture of a charioteer 
fighting a desperate battle with the help of his good, obedient horse, to 
subdue the madness of his undisciplined one. This is Plato’s symbolic 
representation of the tripartite soul. The first part, the reasoning part, 
the intellect, helps a man to have knowledge and to show insight and 
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discernment. It distinguishes him from the beasts and relates him to 
the divine. It is seated in the brain. The second, which is seated in the 
heart, is the spirited, passionate part, emotional, ambitious for dis- 
tinction, the part that makes a man courageous and loyal. It is always 
strong in the soldier. It must, however, be guided by the reasoning part 
or it will not know how to use itself; it will, without discernment, spend 
itself as readily in evil as in good, in unbridled savagery as in sublime 
courage. 

The third, seated in the liver, is the desiring part, that leads a man to 
desire wealth and the material things of life. The desiring part must be 
subdued by discipline, restrained by the reasoning part, which, however, 
is powerless to restrain it without the assistance of a well-trained, 
emotional, spirited part. In all that a man does, the three parts perform 
their functions together, and a man’s character will accord with that part 
of his soul which predominates over the other two. In a well-lived life 
aman accepts the guidance of his reason; his courageous, spirited part 
helping in the enforcement of this guidance, and the appetitive, acquisi- 
tive part submitting to the discipline. At the end of the Republic, Book ix, 
Plato explains his doctrine with another picture, that of the fantastic 
tripartite monster. 

This division of the soul into parts localized in the body seems to us 
absurd, even crude, but it is an important advance on other earlier 
philosophical theories about the soul, and it expresses something of that 
‘war within us’ of which St. Paul was later to speak: ‘When I would do 


good, evil is present with me . . . a law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind.’ 


The Republic. Plato’s Ideal State 


The underlying thought in all Plato’s writings is his concern for 
man: ‘What is the good life for man?’ He believed that justice is the 
virtue that keeps things in their assigned places, makes harmony between 
various functions of the soul, and is therefore all-important. This 
quality he determined to examine, and, since it could be more easily 
studied in its working in a state than in an individual man (just as we 
can examine a small object more easily through a microscope than with 
the naked eye), he proceeded to build up in imagination, through the 
method of Socratic inquiry, a state working in the best conditions for 
the needs of man and his soul. In this way he hopes to see perfect justice 
at work. The ideal state is described in the first five books of the 
Republic. 

The kind of state Plato had in mind was the city-state, with which the 
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Greeks were familiar and which suited their character. Plato knew that 
the fundamental requirements of a city-state were its small size—Plato 
thought a population of 5,000 citizens the ideal—its simple way of life, 
and its self-sufficiency. Its body of citizens should be of a size to be all 
seen at once, like a Greek temple. It was not a political machine but 
a means of training the minds and characters of the citizens, the embodi- 
ment of the good life, closely bound up with religion as from the days of 
Aeschylus and before. Once a city-state grew too large to satisfy its own 
needs life became complex, and the State lost its peculiar character, 
Trade became necessary and soon expanded. Dependence on exports 
and imports involved control of land and sea routes. This often led to 
war with some rival trading country. A new commercial class sprang up, 
growing rich, loving luxury, and becoming more interested in its own 
concerns than in service to the community. Plato would have no 
territorial, no economic expansion. There must be no change; change 
led to degeneracy. Life must be simple, without innovations. We know 
that such a state would hardly work today, and Plato himself says that 
his ideal state belongs to heaven rather than to earth. 

At the outset Plato had described the soul as a microcosm of the state. 
He proceeds, therefore, by a ruthless parallel, to make a threefold 
division of the state like that of the soul. There are to be three classes of 
citizens. The highest class, corresponding to the reasoning part of the 
soul, are the Guardians, who rule. These men are carefully educated to 
understand the world they live in, to know the kind of life that will give 
the whole community true happiness. Plato knew that rulers, like 
craftsmen, required training for their work. The next class, correspond- 
ing to the spirited part of the soul, are the Auxiliaries, who include not 
only the soldiers who will protect the state from enemies from without, 
and the police who will prevent rebellion, but the administrators, who 
will supervise the carrying out of the laws and ensure the smooth run- 
ning of the state. The third class, corresponding to the desiring, acquisi- 
tive part of the soul, comprise the great majority of the population, those 
who do the productive work of the state, providing for its material needs. 
Their happiness will be derived from working at the tasks for which they 
are best fitted and enjoying the fruit of their efforts, under the wise 
guidance of the two classes above them. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Republic is that in Books ii and 
iii, describing the selection and ‘first education’ and character training 
of the future Guardians and Auxiliaries. Plato believed it to be the duty 
of the state to supervise the forming of the citizens by providing their 
education. He admired the Spartans for having, unlike the Athenians, 
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had a state-regulated education for all. But Plato’s programme differed 
fundamentally from the narrow, rigid one of the Spartans. Plato 
obviously considers the curriculum to be of the utmost importance, for 
he devotes much time to its discussion. There is to be, broadly speaking, 
‘gymnastic for the body and music for the mind’. Music, with which he 
deals first, includes not only what we understand by the word, but all 
imaginative literature, and in Book iii this is further extended and 
includes all the things in art and literature that appeal to the mind 
through the imagination. But there is, first, to be a strict censorship, 
for discrimination must be shown in selecting the kind of art and litera- 
ture with which a child is allowed to come in contact. All that attaches 
importance to the side of things pertaining to the senses must be ex- 
purgated. Education is concerned with helping the mind’s progress to 
reality. You should study the details of the censorship and the reasons 
Plato gives for it. 

Plato next discusses the importance of ‘gymnastic’, which includes 
not only athletics but riding, hunting, and military training. A youth 
must by no means be merely an athlete, brutalized and ‘sleepy’, but must 
develop his body and train it so as to balance and correct his intellectual 
pursuits. Nor must he be merely an intellectual, unstable, over-civilized, 
lacking vitality. ‘There must be harmony between body and mind. 

Notice the importance Plato attaches to the atmosphere in which 
children are educated. Sordid surroundings that gradually ‘defile the 
mind’ are not to be allowed. The young should ‘live in a wholesome 
region and drink health from healthy lands; some influence from noble 
works may from childhood constantly fall on eye and ear and imper- 
ceptibly draw them into sympathy and harmony with the beauty of 
reason’. Notice also that equal opportunities of education and office are 
given to both sexes. 

When the future Guardians reach the age of twenty, their advanced 
education begins. This adult education is discussed in Book vii. Those 
chosen for it must concentrate for ten years upon subjects that draw the 
mind towards reality. The curriculum now includes arithmetic, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, astronomy, harmonics, and dialectic or the 
method of logical discussion. When these students have reached the 
age of thirty they submit themselves for examination ‘in order to see 
who is able to divest himself of his eyes and his other senses, and advance 
in company with truth towards real existence’. Those not suited for 
philosophy, those who do not pass the examination, become the 
Auxiliaries, who carry out the orders of the philosopher kings, the 
Guardians. But the Guardians are not yet considered to have completed 
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their education; they continue until they are fifty, and even then life 
for them must alternate between thought and activity. 

Plato saw that one danger to his ideal state might come through 
selfishness and acquisitiveness on the part of the Guardians and 
Auxiliaries, and that this danger might arise from two sources, wealth 
and the family. The only way to eliminate this likelihood was ruthlessly 
to abolish private property and the institution of family life. Having no 
possessions and no personal ties, they would the more disinterestedly 
devote themselves to public service, including guarding the property of 
the citizens. They could call all property ‘mine’, and one generation 
would be regarded the parent of the next. Plato, later in life, in the 
Statesman and the Laws, revised these among other restrictions, making 
more allowance for the personal element in his state. He no longer in- 


- sisted on the abolition of private property and family. 


The Guardians are thus called on to make great sacrifices in return for 
the fulfilment of their ambition to become the dominating force. The 
ordinary civilians, too, sacrifice much. They have none of the rights of 
a democratic state, no liberty, no equality, no self-government. These 
they have surrendered for the good of the state. But they alone, the 
class corresponding to the desiring, acquisitive part of the soul, are 
allowed what they most prize, the possession of the fruits of their labours; 
they alone can possess their own property. They do the work far which 
they are best fitted, and they can live without fear, knowing that the 
Guardians will give them security and justice. 


Fustice 

Plato has set out in the Republic to examine the nature of justice. He 
concludes in Book iv that it consists in everyone’s doing the work for 
which he is best suited, not encroaching on the duties of others, minding 
his own business. 

The Greeks, with their innate sense of law and order, had always held 
justice to be of the utmost importance. They believed that everything 
in nature, as well as every human being, had an appointed place. To go 
beyond this, to encroach on the rights of another was Aybris, which the 
gods always punished. The word ‘justice’ appears several times in the 
writings of the first philosophers in their accounts of the workings of 
nature. Anaximander had spoken of the tendency the four ‘elements’ 
had of encroaching on the domains of one another, and described as 
‘justice’ the readjustment that took place when they recombined on their 
return to their source. 

The tragic poet Aeschylus dealt with this rhythm of balance as it 
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life applies to man, and showed how primitive man had taken the readjust- 
ment into his own hands, by revenging private wrong done to him, and 
igh how Athena had shown her own city a better way, the readjustment 
and made by trial and punishment in a court of law. 
lth And now Plato shows that in his ideal state there will be no wish on 
sly the part of any citizen to encroach on the rights and duties of others. 
No A man who is by nature a manual worker will not attempt, by influence 
dly or money, or in any other way, to push himself into a class for which he 
y of is unsuited. The Guardians, by right of their wisdom, hold the power 
ion and decide justly what is each man’s right place. So, too, in the soul. 
the When reason governs the spirited and appetitive elements, there is 
ing inward harmony, which can be seen by a man’s daily life. : 
in- Thus justice is the virtue that keeps both the individual man and the : 
state in good order. A just man will control all three parts of his soul and L 
for will fulfil his duties and responsibilities. It is the combination of justice 
The in the man and in the state that makes possible a well-ordered com- 
s of munity. 
ese 
the Conclusion 
are Of the many subjects discussed in the Republic and the other dialogues 
urs; only a few have been mentioned here, but these show something of the 
nich magnitude and variety of the mind of Plato. Living in an age when 
the traditional religion and morals and politics had been shattered, Plato 


realized that it was by means of education more than by anything else 
that the new state could fulfil its proper function of showing man how to 
live. He understood the true aim of education, holding that it should 


He give men wisdom to employ rightly the gifts they possess. He advocated, 
: for in the Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws, reforms in education that 
ding have taken many centuries to put into practice. He realized, for 
instance, the importance of prenatal influences, of healthy surroundings, 
held and of adult education. His views on education are the more amazing 
hing when it is recalled that there was for him no Christian code, nor even 
0 go any contemporary civilization to be a model or inspiration, but that his 
| the bold ideas were entirely new to the world and that he had to work them 
| the out by the light of his intellect alone. 
3s of An Athenian, one of a race of people of all others the most politically 
ents’ 


conscious, a race that could claim the glory of having discovered, and 
d vg valiantly fought for, freedom, and established the democratic way of 
life, Plato had seen the dangers of an unstable democracy, such as 
Athens in the days of her decline, and he boldly proclaimed that a 
country should be governed by the wisest of her men in the interests of 


= 
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the whole. He raised in his dialogues all the great questions that have 
for centuries perplexed men interested in political theory, and he is to 
this day considered to be the most widely read of all practical thinkers, 
His theory of Forms and his myths, both showing the strong poetic 
imagination which he endeavoured to suppress in himself for the sake of 
philosophy, are two of the ways in which he has presented his deepest 
convictions about the soul and immortality and the cosmos. They have 
been the delight and inspiration of many a poet. That story, related by 
Er the Pamphylian, of the universe and of the order that keeps the 
whole attuned like a mighty orchestra, is echoed in these melodious 
lines of Milton: 
... then listen I 

To the celestial Sirens harmony, 

That sit upon the nine enfolded Sphears 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the Adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in musick ly, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteddy Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 

After the heavenly tune. 


A FREEDMAN’S TRIBUTE 


Tuis epigram, on the healing waters which appeared miraculously in the gar- 
den of Cicero’s villa, is quoted by the elder Pliny as the work of Cicero’s 
freedman, M. Tullius Laurea; it is less distinguished, perhaps, by the quality 
of the writing than by the author’s admiration for his master. 


Quo tua, Romanae uindex clarissime linguae, 
silua loco melius surgere iussa uiret 

atque Academiae celebratam nomine uillam 
nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus, 

hoc etiam apparent lymphae non ante repertae, 
languida quae infuso lumina rore leuant. 

nimirum locus ipse sui Ciceronis honori 
hoc dedit, hac fontes cum patefecit ope, 

ut, quoniam totum legitur sine fine per orbem, 
sint plures oculis quae medeantur aquae. 


(ap. Pliny, H.N. xxxi. 8.) 
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PREHISTORIC GREEKS 
By s. DAVIS 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
urgentur ignotique longa 
nocte, carent quia uate sacro. 
Horace, Odes, iv. 9. 25-28. 


HE discovery in 1939, just before the outbreak of war, at Pylos in 

Messenia, the home of Homer’s Nestor, of clay tablets written in 
a script (Linear B)! hitherto found only in the Late Minoan II palace 
(c. 1500-1400 B.C.) at Knossos in Minoan Crete, created a stir at the time 
and brought to the fore an acute problem which had already been taxing 
the ingenuity of classical scholars for many a year in their attempts at 
asolution. Unfortunately, though the discovery was seen in its proper 
perspective by some, all thoughts and energies were soon devoted to the 
purposes of the war; Greece was occupied by the enemy and excavations 
were suspended. Thus it is only within the last few years that the Pylos 
tablets have been found to be decipherable; and with this has come the 
solution of a problem of outstanding importance not only to classical 
scholars but to prehistorians generally. It is perhaps as well to state 
briefly how this problem arose and then to discuss the resultant increase 
in our knowledge due to its solution. 

As is well known, Heinrich Schliemann’s excavations at Mykenai in 
Greece from 1876, and Sir Arthur Evans’s at Knossos in Crete from 
1899 onwards, revealed a rich prehistoric civilization on the Greek 
mainland and an even more highly developed one on the island of 
Crete. To the former the name ‘Mycenaean’ was attached after its chief 
centre, Mykenai in Argolis, famed in Homer as ‘golden’, troAUypucos ;? 
to the latter the epithet ‘Minoan’ was given after its legendary ruler 
‘Minos’. Yet ‘Minos’ is probably not a personal name, but like ‘Pharaoh’, 
which means ‘Great House’ (peraa in Egyptian), a dynastic name. 

Of the two civilizations the Minoan is considerably the earlier; and 
the Mycenaean shows the influence of the Minoan to a very great extent, 
for instance in the incorporation in its buildings of Minoan ideas of 
decoration, such as friezes, tapering columns (the ancestor of the 
classical Dorian), and entrance porches (the predecessor of the classical 


' American Journal of Archaeology, xliii (1939), 557 ff., 571 ff. 
46. 
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Greek propylaea).t Even the famous Lion Gate at Mykenai, according 
to some, has a parallel in the Minoan goddess flanked by two lions on 
Minoan gems and seals, though others attribute its origin to Asia Minor, 
Minoan vases found at Mykenai prove a strong connexion between the 
two civilizations. Furthermore, it has been inferred that considerable 
influence in religion was exercised by Minoan Crete on the Greek 
mainland; but this point will be left for later discussion. 

It has been held that the Mycenaean civilization shows other traits 
which point to a totally different source. Some of these may very well be 
Minoan in origin, though as yet we have no complete evidence for this 
view. Nevertheless, the impression prevalent hitherto, that the Myce- 
naeans, or at any rate their ruling class, were not Minoan Cretans in the 
strictest sense of the word ‘Minoan’ (see below), is probably correct. 
The megaron type of palace (the predecessor of the classical Greek 
temple), with its fixed hearth, forms a contrast to the Minoan palaces 
at Knossos and Phaistos with their labyrinthine architectural plan and 
portable braziers.? 

Examples of the megaron were already known from Schliemann’s 
excavations on the citadels of Mykenai and Tiryns;3 but the earliest 
example known on the mainland comes from Eutresis (Middle Helladic, 
c. 2000-1600 B.C.),* and outside Greece it is found at an even earlier date, 
at Troy I (c. 3200-2600 B.c.), and at Troy II (c. 2300 B.c.).5 To this list 
—all on Greek mainland sites, apart from Troy I and I]—has now been 
added another megaron, discovered by the American archaeologist, 
Professor Blegen, at Pylos in 1939.° 

What were held to be further distinctive traits of the mainland 


1 D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture (Cambridge, 1929), 18 f., 
23, 27, 30, 64. 

2 Robertson, op. cit. 16. ‘Labyrinthine’, it may be worth mentioning, is 
really derived from labrys, the double axe, a sacred symbol often seen on columns 
in the palace at Knossos and on Cretan vases. Thus the palace at Knossos is 
the ‘Palace of the Double Axe’. It came to mean a maze—for such did the 
palace seem to a stranger. 

The double axe appears to be the symbol of the young male deity of Crete 
whom the Greeks later identified with Zeus. The symbol and its cult were dif- 
fused all over western Anatolia, for Plutarch, Mor. 301 f—-302 a, states that 
Ad&Bpus is the Lydian word for ‘double axe’ and, according to Strabo 659, at 
Labraunda in Karia there was an ancient shrine of Zeus Labrandeus whose 
image held the tréAexus or double axe. 

3 Robertson, op. cit. 22 f. 

* H. Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia (Cambridge, Mass., 1931); 


37- 
5 A.F.A. xli (1937), 18. 
6 Ill. Lond. News, 3 June 1939, 5 Dec. 1953, 16 Jan. 1954. 
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civilization were the grave-circle on the acropolis of Mykenai containing 
six shaft-graves (Late Helladic I, c. 1600-1500 B.c.), with all their wealth 
of gold ornaments, weapons, and vases, and the round or beehive 
tombs in the hill opposite them (Late Helladic II, c. 1500-1400 B.c. ; Late 
Helladic III, c. 1400-1150 B.c.), discovered by Schliemann in the last 
century. Recently, in 1951, a second grave-circle has been discovered 
by Dr. J. Papadimitriou at Mykenai, below the acropolis and just above 
the so-called round or beehive tomb of Klytaimestra, of similar extent 
to, and contemporaneous with or slightly earlier than, the grave-circle 
discovered by Schliemann.' It is to be noted that shaft-graves are not 
peculiar to Mykenai—they have been found in Crete, too, and some 
authorities assert that there is an architectural link between the Myce- 
naean beehive tombs and the earlier Middle Helladic one found at 
Isopata* near Knossos, unfortunately destroyed by the Germans in the 
last war. 

Much, too, has been made of differences in the spirit of Mycenaean 
art as compared with Minoan; for example, a sculptured stele from one 
of the shaft-graves indicates more warlike attributes than does the art 
of the Minoans. Differences in dress have also been emphasized, for the 
Mycenaean men are represented as wearing a short-sleeved, short 
chiton, and only sometimes the Minoan loin-cloth, although court ladies 
wore the elaborate Minoan women’s dress. Above all, the giant Cyclo- 
pean fortifications found on the Greek mainland at Tiryns, for example, 
which are significantly absent in Crete, led to the assumption that 
Minoan Crete depended on its navy for safety from raids. All these 
traits, it was assumed, were brought in by a people with northern* 
connexions who took over the Minoan culture but mixed it up with 
elements of their own. 

This gave rise to two important questions: Who were the lords of 
Mykenai; were they Minoan colonists or Greeks? If they were Greeks, 
what connexion or relationship can be made out between them and the 
Minoan civilization of Crete? Furthermore, to whom can be ascribed 

' Journ. of Hellenic Studies, \xxii (1952), 98; Ill. Lond. News, 27 Sept. 1953, 
6 March 1954. 

? §.H.S. lix (1939), 203 f., lxxii (1952), 107 f.; Ill. Lond. News, 2 March 1940. 

3M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), 75, 151; Figs. 4 and 
51, 5 and 33. 

* Cf. H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (London, 1950), 20. As 
regards the series of gold masks from the shaft-graves at Mykenai—while they 
are not death masks and their only real parallels are the gold or gilded masks 
of Egyptian mummy cases (ibid., note 3)—three of them have moustaches and 


on in addition a beard of peculiar cut. The Cretans, however, were clean- 
ven. 
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the destruction of Knossos, c. 1400 B.C., which archaeologists point out 
as the final date for the eclipse of the Minoan civilization? 

Sir Arthur Evans held that the Mycenaeans were Minoan colonists; 
and, generally, it seemed for a time that the period was 400 years or so 
too early for the Greeks to have made their mark on the mainland or in 
history as they did about 1200 B.c., when they attacked Troy (c. 1194- 
1184 B.c.) under Agamemnon, king of Mykenai. At any rate, about 
1200 B.C. the Greeks were already at Mykenai, since Agamemnon held 
court there, if Homer was to be believed. There is a considerable 
amount of evidence in Homer which refers to the Mycenaean age. Some 
of his descriptions can be illustrated only by reference to Mycenaean 
finds—the body shield! and Nestor’s cup? are illustrated by finds in 
the shaft-graves of Mykenai which go back to the early Mycenaean age. 
The boar’s tusk helmet,3 the kyanos frieze in the palace of Alkinoos,‘ 
and the peculiar spear-head of Hektor’s spear, encircled by a ring of 
metal,5 can be explained only by reference to Mycenaean discoveries. On 
the other hand, many elements in Homer belong to the Archaic, Geo- 
metric, and Orientalizing periods, as do certain descriptions of works of 
art, for instance the use of iron for tools but hardly ever for weapons, 
the complicated brooch described by Odysseus as a fastening for 
a garment,® and the cuirass given to Agamemnon by King Kinyras of 
Cyprus.” The presence of the Phoenicians as traders, and the prevalence 
of their craftsmanship, are also to be noted. Thus the Homeric poems 
contain elements from widely differing ages, some as far as five hundred 
years apart.® 

The Homeric poems, according to Miss Lorimer, were both composed 
about 750 B.c. from varied source material, some of it going back to the 


Mycenaean age.? Besides the body shield, Nestor’s cup, and the boar’s » 


tusk helmet, already noticed, Miss Lorimer lists as survivals of the 
Mycenaean Age the metal inlay in Achilles’ shield, the use of bronze, 
the hexameter (or proto-hexameter) as the vehicle for epic poetry, the 
geographical knowledge shown of the Mycenaean age, particularly 
the allusion to Egyptian Thebes and her wealth, and to the battle of the 
Sangarios against the Amazons in which Priam as a youth took part— 
an allusion to the upheaval in which the Hittite empire perished.” 
The discrepancies and differences between the Mycenaeans and the 


1 M. P. Nilsson, op. cit. 143. * ZI. xi. 632. 

3 Jl. x. 261 fff. 4 Od. vii. 87. 

5 Il. vi. 320; viii. 495. ® Od. xix. 226. 

7H. xi. 20. , 8 M. P. Nilsson, op. cit. 140. 


° H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 464 ff. 10 Ibid. 452 ff. 
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Homeric Achaeans were made much of by scholars, just as were the 
differences between the Mycenaeans and the Minoans. For instance, 
with respect to armour, the Mycenaeans had no bronze helmet, breast- 
plate, greaves, or circular shield like the Homeric warrior, but a figure- 
of-eight or quadrangular shield (the body shield) and a bronze spear, 
bronze sword or dagger, bow, and arrows. The chief difference noted, 
however, and a seemingly insuperable obstacle to the identification of 
the Mycenaeans with the Homeric Achaeans, was the method of dis- 
posing of the dead, for the Mycenaeans practised inhumation and the 
Achaean Greeks cremation. 

Nilsson, as opposed to Evans, assumed that the Mycenaeans were 
Greeks—the archaeological evidence seemed to point to this. Their 
arrival was held to be heralded by the peculiar ware so felicitously 
styled by Schliemann ‘Minyan’, which is dated to the beginning of the 
Middle Helladic period, roughly contemporary with Middle Minoan 
(c. 2000-1600 B.C.). It is a ware made from a silvery-grey clay with 
smooth surfaces, obviously in imitation of metal shapes; and every- 
where in Greece it replaces the Marina ware (plain red bowls, sometimes 
decorated with black or red glaze paint and rectilinear ornaments) 
of the previous Early Helladic period (c. 3000-2000 B.c.). Schliemann 
first found this ware at Orchomenos, the city of the Minyai, and 
archaeologists for some time had begun to think that it marked the 
arrival of the first Greek-speaking peoples, the Minyans and Ionians, 
Mivien Kad “loves. Significantly enough this pottery has not been found 
in Crete. In the shaft-graves of Mykenai, it is to be noted, Minyan 
ware was found and, in addition, matt-painted lustreless ware, prob- 
ably a development of the Early Helladic ware, and also Minoan vases 
of the Late Minoan I era (= Late Helladic I).! It was not obvious 
until Evans’s excavations at Knossos that the Minoan vases were foreign 
to Mykenai and imported from Crete. 

Nilsson’s strongest argument, however, has been derived from the 
evidence of Greek religion and mythology.? He held that the Mycenaeans 
were Greeks, the ancestors of the historical Greeks, and that from the 
beginning of the Mycenaean age the Greeks in the second millennium 
B.c. took over Minoan religion together with Minoan culture. The 
Minoans had no great temples, but rustic sanctuaries such as caves, and 
small chapels in houses and palaces. Evans and others held that the 


' E. Buschor, Greek Vase Painting (London, 1921), 7, Figs. 4, 6, 10. 

? M. P. Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), 
21 ff.; A History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1949), 38 ff.; The Minoan-Myce- 
naean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion* (Lund, 1950), 447 ff. 
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Minoans believed in a Great Goddess who ruled this world and the 
nether world, and with whom was associated a boy god as a paramour, 
Nilsson, however, is of the opinion that the Minoans had a pantheon 
with gods and goddesses of various functions like other peoples. Accord- 
ing to Nilsson the two great antitheses in Greek religion are not the 
Olympian and chthonic religions but the emotional Minoan and the 
sober Greek religion; and historical Greek religion is a fusion of the two. 

Many heroic myths,' he holds, and especially the great. mythical 
cycles, come down from the Mycenaean age, and with them those gods 
who are so closely associated with the myths that they cannot be 
separated from them. Homer, for example, preserves for us a heritage 
from the Mycenaean age. The Greeks brought with them Zeus the sky- 
god from their old home, and modelled their state of gods on the state 
of men, for Zeus, like the Mycenaean war-king, Agamemnon, is sur- 
rounded by vassals—a feudal organization characteristic of the Myce- 
naean age. As we have already noted, there seemed to be an insuperable 
obstacle in identifying the Mycenaeans with the Achaean Greeks. The 
Mycenaeans buried their dead unburned, but Homer knows only of 
cremation and funeral mounds. Nilsson, however, sought to overcome 
this difficulty by asserting the possibility of a continuity between the two 
practices, since cremation began only at the end of the sub-Mycenaean 
age and offerings, though not the dead, were sometimes burned in 
Mycenaean tombs. Furthermore, there is unmistakable evidence that 
the beehive tomb was covered by a mound as were the Homeric crema- 
tions.2 Above all, Nilsson states that cult continuity from Mycenaean 
to classical times is proved by the fact that the cult of heroes originates 
in the Mycenaean age and that the earlier temple of the city goddess was 


1 See M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, 39 ff. The chief personages 
or events of the myths are here listed under important Mycenaean sites: 


Tiryns: Herakles, Proitides, Bellerophon. 

The Heraion: Io and Argos. 

Mykenai: Perseus, Atreus. 

Sparta: Helen and the Tyndaridai. 

Pylos: Nestor. 

Attica: Theseus and the mythical kings, Demeter at Eleusis. 
Boeotia: Kadmos, Amphion and Zethos, Oedipus and the Seven. 


Orchomenos: Minyas and his daughters. 
Kalydon: Meleagros and the Kalydonian hunt. 
Iolkos : The Argonauts. 
Halos: Athamas. 
2 M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, 153. For evidence from the new grave- 
circle discovered by Dr. J. Papadimitriou see Ill. Lond. News, 6 March 1954, 
363. Cf. H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 15. 
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built on the ruins of the palace of the Mycenaean king at Mykenai, 
Tiryns, and Athens. 

The evidence from Asia Minor supports the theory that Mycenaeans 
and Achaean Greeks were one and the same. Recently discovered 
Hittite records of wars in Asia Minor refer to a foreign people, almost 
certainly identifiable with the Achaean Greeks, fighting there about 
1350, 1325, and 1250 B.c. Names of its leaders show marked similarities 
to well-known Greek names, e.g. Attarissiyas to Atreus. This people 
was called by the Hittites Ahhijawa (whence most probably the late 
name “looves in historical times, and Jawan and Fewanim in the Bible). 
A Hittite seal has actually been found at Tiryns; and this city was in 
communication with the Hittites at this period.' Attarissiyas, according 
to the Hittite records, even attacked Cyprus (Alasia), a Hittite depen- 
dency. Does the Mycenaean settlement in Cyprus date from this time? 

After the Trojan war Teukros, repulsed by his father, Telamon, for 
not returning from Troy with his half-brother, Aias, left Salamis to 
found another city of the same name in Cyprus.? This was at Enkomi 
—Alasia,3 a few miles from the later Roman settlement of Salamis 
Constantia, and a site on which Mycenaean vases were dug up long 
ago. The Cypriot Greeks have always insisted on the early origin of 
the Greeks on the island, and it seems capable of proof now that the 
Mycenaeans had come earlier to Enkomi, long before Teukros. The 
Mycenaeans themselves were Greeks, according to the theory which 
Nilsson and others advocated; and the archaeological evidence which 
now proved that the Mycenaeans had settled at Enkomi about 1400 B.c., 
the fact that one and the same Greek dialect was spoken in Cyprus as in 
Arcadia in historic times (their common ancestor must have been the 
main language of the Peloponnese),+ and the Hittite records‘ all went 
far to prove this theory correct. 

Greek history proper, as is well known, begins only after a Dark Age 
following the destruction of the Mycenaean centres of civilization com- 
parable to the Dark Age in Europe following the fall of Rome at the 
hands of the northern barbarians. The downfall of the Mycenaean 
centres was in the past ascribed to the Dorian Greeks, but this today 
has been proved wrong. The introduction of the Geometric style of 

' H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 35, 68; O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (Harmondsworth, 
1952), 46 ff. 

* Horace, Odes, i. 7. 27-29. 

> Recently excavated by Dr. P. Dikaios of the Cyprus Museum and Pro- 
fessor C. F. A. Shaeffer of the French Archaeological Institute; see Ill. Lond. 
News, 24 May 1952, 885 ff., and 31 May 1952, 936 ff. 

* H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 31, 37, 48-51. 5 O. R. Gurney, loc. cit. 
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pottery, iron, and cremation were thought at one time to indicate the 
arrival of the Dorians. The destruction of the Mycenaean palaces at 
Mykenai, Pylos, and elsewhere is, however, dated to the twelfth century 
B.C., long before the coming of the Dorians, and is not accompanied by 
any change of culture. There is no sharp break between Mycenaean and 
Geometric pottery, as the latter evolves from the former; the first 
cremations on the mainland are found in Attica, which always boasted 
of its continuity with the past, and the practice seems to have been 
introduced from the east; iron, too, first found in Attica and the island 
of Salamis,' is probably of eastern origin and only gradually comes into 
general use. Dorian settlement, according to the latest evidence, seems 
to date only from the tenth century B.c., about 150 years later than the 
destruction of the Mycenaean centres.? 

Such was the situation, then, in the light of the latest knowledge and 
information available before the discovery of the Pylos tablets. Opinion 
was slowly swinging to the view that the Mycenaeans were Greeks. An 
important piece of evidence that was not given sufficient emphasis was 
Persson’s translation into Greek of the Late Helladic III b inscription 
(c. 1300-1200 B.C.) from Asine, in which the Minoan characters approxi- 
mate to the Cypriote syllabary.3 As Nilsson stated, ‘If Persson’s inter- 
pretation and reading are right—and it is strongly recommended by 
its simplicity—no more words are needed, for the text is Greek and, 
moreover, not Doric, as the form TlooeiSaFovos proves, for the Doric 
dialect has t instead of o.’4 

The Pylos tablets have been dated to the Late Helladic III era 
(c. 1200 B.C.), obviously about the time of the Achaean Nestor’s rule at 
Pylos. If the tablets were written in a Minoan language, then Homer 
was wrong in making an Achaean Greek rule at Pylos about the time of 
the Trojan War (the traditional date of which, 1194-1184 B.c., has stood 
up to the test of the latest discoveries very well), and Evans was correct 
in his theory that Minoan colonists ruled the Greek mainland in Myce- 
naean times. On the other hand, if the tablets were written in Greek 
but in a script hitherto unknown, the Homeric poems, whatever their 


' H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 40. 

2 J. B. Bury, History of Greece? (London, 1951), 61 f. 

3 A. W. Persson, Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta (Programm, Uppsala, 
1930); ‘Die spatmykenische Inschrift aus Asine’, Corolla Archaeologica (Lund, 
1932), 208. Cf. J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (London, 1939), 
269. 

* See M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, 79 and Fig. 10, for the inscription 
and its translation. Cf. also Ventris’s criticism of Persson’s identifications in 
J. Chadwick’s The Decipherment of Linear B (Cambridge, 1958), 30. 
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final date of composition (and it has been shown that Mycenaean tradi- 
tional material and most probably the hexameter itself,! which dates 
back to the Bronze Age, are part of the mosaic of the poems), could be 
vindicated. 

Recently Mr. Ventris’s brilliant discovery that the Pylos tablets are 
written in Greek but in a syllabic script has clinched the matter.” 
Furthermore, the relationship between the Mycenaean Greeks (since 
such we may now without any hesitation call the lords of Mykenai) and 
Minoan Crete has been further illuminated as a result of this epoch- 
making discovery. The script found at Pylos is actually the same as the 
Linear B script discovered in the Late Minoan II palace at Knossos 
by Sir Arthur Evans and dated c. 1400 B.c. Altogether 1,800 tablets of 
Linear B script were discovered at Knossos of Late Minoan II date 
(c. 1500-1400 B.C.), i.e. of a period ante-dating the final destruction of 
Knossos; 38 more, dated c. 1275 B.c., were found by Professor Wace 
in 1952 at Mykenai, and goo altogether, dated c. 1200 B.c., by Professor 
Blegen at Pylos (600 in 1939 and 300 in 1952).3 All these Linear B docu- 
ments can be rendered into an archaic Greek reminiscent to some 
extent of Homeric forms and consistent enough.* 

The Linear B script, which is definitely Greek, was derived from the 
Linear A script, probably the original Minoan script, belonging to 
anon-Greek people. It is evident that Linear A was simplified to fit the 
needs of the Greek new-comers, but the result is not as good a vehicle 
of expression for Greek as the much later Phoenician alphabet which the 
Greeks took over and adapted c. 800 B.c., and which then spread to the 


' H. L. Lorimer, op. cit. 453. 

2 Cf. J. Chadwick in Antiquity, xxvii (1953), 198: “The decipherment is still 
far from complete, but it has brought no surprises as far as the contents of the 
tablets are concerned. There are no histories, no letters, no decrees, no litera- 
ture. We have only some scraps, often fragmentary, recording the day-to-day 
activities of the households concerned. Since the archives from Knossos and 
Pylos are of royal households we may hope to deduce from them something of 
the extent and administration of these kingdoms.’ 

3 Cf. A. J. B. Wace, “The Discovery of Inscribed Clay Tablets at Mycenae’, 
ibid. xxvii (1953), 84-86. A jar inscribed with the same script was found 
at Orchomenos in 1903, and in subsequent years others were found at Tiryns, 
Thebes, and Eleusis. Cf. Ill. Lond. News, 27 March 1954, 489. A text described 
as being in Cypro-Minoan script has only recently been discovered at Ugarit 
(Ras Shamra) in northern Syria by Professor C. F. A. Schaeffer; cf. Antiquity, 
xxviii (1954), 38. 

* See J. Chadwick, ‘Greek Records and the Minoan Script’, ibid. xxvii 
(1953), 196-206; M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, ‘Evidence for Greek Dialect in 
the Mycenaean Archives’, ¥.H.S. Ixxiii (1953), 84-103, and Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1956). 
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Italian peninsula and in its final form, as the Latin alphabet, became 
the alphabet of western Europe. 

Since the Late Minoan II tablets from Knossos, now proved to 
be written in Greek, ante-date the fall of Knossos about 1400 B.c., the 
language used by the so-called Minoan dynasty, as evidenced by its 
scribes, was Greek. It is interesting to remark that though the Greeks 
had a tradition of Theseus slaying the Minotaur, i.e. the bull of Minos, 
who was probably the priest-king of Crete dressed up as a bull-god, 
there is no suggestion that the Minoan Cretans spoke a different lan- 
guage from the Greeks, just as there is no suggestion in Homer that the 
Greeks and Trojans were mutually unintelligible.! Thus all our evidence, 
archaeological, literary, and mythological, seems to point to Greek as 
being a lingua franca, though in an archaic form compared with classical 
Greek, in the last half of the second millennium B.c. at least over all the 
eastern Mediterranean—from Greece to Crete and, possibly via the 
coasts of Asia Minor, to Cyprus. 

The traditions as enshrined in Thucydides and others? mention 
Minoan sea-power as the first Aegean thalassocracy. Its operations in 
Sicily are illuminated by the story of Daidalos, the great Athenian crafts- 
man, who escaped from Minos to Sicily, to the court of King Kokalos. 
Minos organized an expedition to recapture him, but was treacherously 
slain by Kokalos. His tomb was said to have been discovered by 
Theron of Akragas in the early fifth century B.c. It was described by 
Diodorus Siculus and resembled the famous temple-tomb of Knossos, 
dated c. 1500 B.c.3 

If Minos, then, spoke Greek and his vassals on the Greek mainland— 
for Mycenaean Greek settlements existed at Athens, Mykenai, Tiryns, 
Orchomenos, Pylos, and elsewhere—became powerful rivals and 


* Cf. S. Davis, Race-relations in Ancient Egypt (London, 1951), 1. There 
are striking resemblances between Troy and mainland Greece. Apart from the 
megaron common to both, the Achaeans felt themselves much less apart from 
the Trojans than the Greeks of the classical age from the Persians. The Trojans, 
too, were northerners as the Achaeans were—such seems the general impression. 
Cf. Antiquity, xxviii (1954), 63, where V. Gordon Childe, in a review of Blegen’s 
work at Troy, states of Troy VI that ‘it was, judging by the pottery, founded 
by a new people . . . akin to those who destroyed the early Helladic townships of 
Greece and initiated the Middle Helladic culture. . . . The native pottery was 
throughout “Minyan ware”, predominantly the classic grey variety but in- 
cluding red-washed and other variants.’ Cf. ibid. 64, ‘The rite of cremation is 
likewise quite alien to Anatolian traditions. . . . It is a priori likely that the new 
rite was introduced at the same time as the new pottery and the horse.’ 

2 Thue. i. 4; Hdt. iii. 122, vii. 170. 

3 Antiquity, xxvii (1953), 194, Diod. Sic. iv. 78-79, Sir A. Evans, Palace of 
Minos (London, 1921-35), iv. 959 ff. 
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destroyed the Minoan civilization in Crete, this might possibly account 
for the fall of Knossos, c. 1400 B.c. The story of Theseus is probably 
areminiscence of such a raid on Crete, if it does not actually hint at the 
destruction proved by archaeology to have taken place at that date. 
The theory, however, that the consequent elimination of Cretan sea 
power probably made possible the eastward expansion of Mycenaean 
trade has been rendered untenable. Dr. Stubbings has shown that 
Mycenaean pottery was already widespread long before Minoan power 
fell for ever with the destruction of Knossos.‘ Two hypotheses have 
been proposed to account for this early Mycenaean trade: either that 
there had in fact been a Helladic conquest of Crete at the beginning of 
the Late Helladic period (= Late Minoan) so that Crete was already in 
an inferior position,” or that Rhodes and adjacent Mycenaean centres 
already enjoyed some degree of independence both of Crete and main- 
land Greece and were responsible for the spread of Mycenaean trade to 
the Levant. 

The new evidence from the Linear B tablets shows beyond doubt that 
the first hypothesis is correct; yet the part played by Rhodes and other 
Mycenaean centres in the spread of Mycenaean culture cannot be 
ignored. Furthermore, Nilsson’s view (stated above) that the Minoans 
worshipped not one but many gods has also been amply vindicated. 
Many Greek gods known in classical times as belonging to the Olympian 
pantheon are shown by the Linear B tablets to have been already wor- 
shipped at Pylos and Knossos. Above all, Dionysos, since his existence 
in Mycenaean times is also attested, is now proved to be no late-comer 
to the Olympian pantheon, as he was so often thought to be.*+ Greek 
religion, the games inspired by religion,’ and many another aspect of 
Greek life, which modern scholarship has supposed to originate from 
the Mycenaean age and Minoan Crete, will now be proved to be definitely 
Greek, at least as far back as the Late Minoan II period, c. 1500-1400 B.c. 


' F. H. Stubbings, Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant (Cambridge, 1951), 
102. In pottery the amount of Late Helladic I and II ware from Egypt is about 
eight times that of Late Minoan I; and Dr. Stubbings asks, ‘If, as is generally 
assumed, Crete was at this time the dominant Aegean power, and Greece not 
more than a tributary ally, how could Greece trade more freely with Egypt than 
did Crete, which lies geographically between the two?’ Cf. H. L. Lorimer, 
Op. cit. 30. 

? J. D. S. Pendlebury, op. cit. 229. 

3 Cf. F. H. Stubbings, l.c. 

* Antiquity, xxvii (1953), 198 f. 

5 Cf. G. Glotz, The Aegean Civilization (London, 1925), 392. Gymnastic and 
musical contests, as also sport, were, according to Glotz, derived by the Greeks 
from Minoan Crete. 
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Their ultimate origin is a matter for speculation. It is sufficient that 
the darkness which covered the origins of the Greek people has been 
pushed farther back than was dreamed of twenty years ago, or even 
more recently, as being within the realm of possibility, and that the 
problem of the relationship between Achaean (Mycenaean) Greeks 
and the Minoan civilization now seems to be solved. With the solution 
of this problem, however, another awaits us. Who were the people 
who laid the foundations of Minoan Crete, and who invented the 
Linear A script, from which Linear B arose as a simplification? Were 
they Egyptians from Africa or Asiatics from Anatolia or a mixture of 
both, and if they were both, what cultural features can be ascribed to 
either? Ultimately the truth will be found in a study of the neolithic 
remains! under the court of the palace at Knossos and elsewhere in 
Crete; and in this way the link with the rise of the first neolithic farmers 
in Asia will be clarified.” 

1 Antiquity, xxvii (1953), 65 f. 

2 The bull, so frequent a feature of Minoan cult, is not indigenous to Crete, 
and the Cretan snake-goddess has her counterparts in Asia and Africa. 


VERSION 
Suspiria 
O would I were where I would be! 
There would I be where I am not: 
For where I am would I not be, 
And where I would be I can not. 


Anonymovs (Oxford Book of 
English Verse, No. 403) 


yevoiunv viv éxei oUTrep elvan, 
Kai yap éxeice EvOev 
KOUK ye pévoipi Kev Gopevos 


H. MAacL. Currie 
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THE FPYAAOZ PAPYRUS 


(Plate VII) 
By P. MAAS 


TpvAAos, Lat. gryllus, is the ancient technical term for a kind of carica- 
ture (iocosa tabella) as opposed to serious painting or drawing.' No 
monument of art to which this term could be applied with any prob- 
ability was known up to a few years ago. But in the last number of the 
Classical Review Professor D. L. Page has pointed out that in an illus- 
trated literary papyrus published recently the word ypuAAw must refer to 
the drawings transmitted in that same text. With this I agree; and I 
should like to put before the readers of Greece & Rome the main facts 
about that strange document as I now see them. 

The papyrus (from a roll) is only 44 inches high. In its upper margin 
c.} inch is left blank; the lower margin is completely filled by drawings. 
The breadth of the columns, determined by the length of the verses, is 
4} inches, including the blank space of c. 4 inch which separates the 
columns. The handwriting, an unusual semi-cursive of c. A.D. 250, 
seems to me, for a literary text, deliberately eccentric. The subject is 
a poetical dialogue between a man who challenges Herakles and the hero 
himself, preceded by an introduction spoken by the Challenger. The 
metre, not rare in Roman times,’ may be described as an ionic trimeter 
rich in anaclastic and other variations. One of these variations makes it, 
by chance, identical with the phalaeceus. 

In the following text col. i, of which only a few endings of lines are 
preserved, is left out; it was presumably the first of the roll. 


Col. ii. The Challenger (continuing): 
oo — —]Oevap[ ] tavtote ypuAAw 
t]e[pi] épicas o(?) 


' Pliny, H.N. xxxv. 114; Philodemos, Rhet. ii. 297 Sudhaus. According to 
Pliny, Antiphilos, a famous painter of c. 350 B.C., was believed to have intro- 
duced this style. Cf. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (Miinchen, 
1923), § 844, and K. Latte, Glotta, xxxv (1935), 190 f. 

? N.S. vii (1957), 189-91 (referred to in this article as ‘Page’). 

> E. Lobel and C. H. Roberts, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xx11 (London, 1954), 
No. 2331 with Pl. XI. I thank Mr. C. H. Roberts for showing the original to 
me and arranging for the plate to be made for this article. 

* He may represent the character whom Pliny (see above, n. 1) names Gryllus. 

5 Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griechische Verskunst (Berlin, 1921), 
137 ff., especially 150 f. on a papyrus (contemporary with the ypUAAos papyrus) 
reprinted by D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri (London, 1942), No. 96. 
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GAN’ autos Epyetaa SiaBaiveov 
Kapvapis, Seivdos poiKos 

Aéye trai Znvds "OAuptriou, ppdcov pol, 
Toiov Trpdtov Totretroinkas &BAov eltrov, 

9 udvOav’ 6 Trpdtov tetretroinka. 


(Drawing) 


Col. iii. Herakles: 
Neyén Agovrer [- 
2 Kpatepais xe{i)peoi pou Tawtais daré[KTav. 
(Drawing) 


The Challenger : 
SuoAnt(T)ov 
4 mpootrvi€as GAdyws vexpov 
(Drawing) 


State of preservation: there are many grave corruptions. 


Commentary.' 

Col. ii. 1. Perh. o]Oevap[é. The construction of té&vtote ypuAAw 
remains obscure. 

2. T]e[pi] Barber. Barber, regarding this as a 
self-characterization by the Challenger. 

3. Kata: perh. poxpa. -Bevoo(v) pap.; corr. ed. pr. 

4. Kapvapis perh. = carnarius ‘butcher’ (ed. pr.). Gotoos: a rare 
word, here perh. = ‘not a trained speaker’, as opposed to the Challenger’s 
cleverness. 

5. Herakles is called tpioéAnvos in late poetry, an allusion to the 
three nights which Zeus needed to beget him (cf. tpiéotrepos). If it is 
meant here as a term of abuse (cf. 1. 4) one would expect trpootAnvos or 

6. Perh. &ye 57, Barber. 

8. Perh. étroinoas. 

g. Kaiyou pap.; correxi. Perh., ty’ étroinoa; cf. on col. iii. 1 and 3. 


Col. iii. 1 and 3. eyo is clearly written in 3 and in both places re- 
quired by the metre. ‘I do not know where else the Latin form is to be 


' I am indebted to Mr. E. A. Barber for the contributions which bear his 
name. 
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found in a Greek dress’ (Page). Nor do I; were it not a fact I should 
have declared it unbelievable. 

1. (end): [wapyas Page. 

2. XEpEC! pap.; corr. Page. &é[ktav Page. Cf. Theokr. xxv. 266. 

3 f. SioANtrov pap. ; corr. Page. ¢[.]w pap.; supplevi. supplevi. 
dAdyws perh. = ‘inadvertently’; end suppl. ed. pr. 

The colour of the animal in the drawing which follows 1. 4 is green 
(cf. ed. pr., pp. 85 f.), as is the colour of the ground on which the group 
stands. The painter, then, knew that the chameleon adapts its colour to 
its surroundings; on the chameleon in antiquity, cf. M. Wellmann in 
Real-Encyclopddie, iii. 2104 ff., s.v. It seems likely that in the eleven 
remaining Labours the Challenger proved his superiority by jokes of a 
similar quality. Will classical scholars wish fervently that some of them 
should come to light? I wonder. 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCES IN 1959 


Classical Association General Meeting, Hull, April 1559 


The next Annual General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held 
at the University of Hull, 8-11 April 1959. Accommodation will be provided 
at the University. Details of the programme, which will include lectures, 
demonstrations, excursions, and social functions, will be issued to members 
by the Classical Association early in 1959. 


Third International Congress of Classical Studies, London, 1959 

The Third International Congress of Classical Studies will be held in 
London, 31 August-5 September 1959. The theme of the Congress will be 
‘Tradition and Personal Achievement: New and Old in Classical Antiquity’. 
More than twenty distinguished scholars, British and foreign, have agreed to 
present papers on various aspects of the theme. There will be a special 
session for a discussion on Mycenaean studies, exhibitions to commemorate the 
centenary of the birth of A. E. Housman and the bicentenary of the birth of 
Richard Porson, excursions, and a number of official receptions. All meetings 
will take place in. the University of London Senate House, W.C. 1. The 
official languages of the Congress will be English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

Full details of the programme and arrangements will be given in a circular 
which will be sent out in January 1959 to those who have indicated their in- 
tention to be present to the Secretary of the Organizing Committee, Dr. V. L. 


ae Institute of Classical Studies, 31-34 Gordon Square, London, 
C1. 
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THE DEATH OF CICERO ( 


CorneELius SEveRuS, who wrote these resounding lines on the fate of Cicero, 
was a minor literary figure of the late Augustan age—an orator, a writer of 
historical epic, and a close friend of Ovid, who kept up a correspondence with ] 

WI 


him from exile. Ovid admired his carmen regale—presumably a poem about 
kings—and Quintilian praised the first book of his epic, the Bellum Siculum, 


remarking that if the rest had been as good he might have taken second place 


: to Virgil. He was also the author of the Res Romanae, of which little is known; Ci 
2 it is thought that the Bellum Siculum (which is now lost) may have been part re 
w of it, as also this fragment on Cicero. This shows considerable rhetorical in 
4 power, and reveals Severus as a not unworthy forerunner of Lucan. A 
Oraque magnanimum spirantia paene uirorum hi 

in rostris iacuere suis; sed enim abstulit omnis, Wi 

tamquam sola foret, rapti Ciceronis imago. an 

tunc redeunt animis ingentia cons lis acta Y 

iurataeque manus deprensaque foedera noxae C; 

patriciumque nefas extinctum: poena Cethegi by 


deiectusque redit uotis Catilina nefandis. 
. quid fauor adscitus, pleni quid honoribus anni 
: profuerant, sacris et uota quid artibus aetas? 


: abstulit una dies aeui decus, ictaque luctu at 
conticuit Latiae tristis facundia linguae. 

: unica sollicitis quondam tutela salusque, 

egregium semper patriae caput, ille senatus Ri 
; uindex, ille fori, legum iurisque togaeque Li 
g publica uox, saeuis aeternum obmutuit armis! 

informis uoltus sparsamque cruore nefando 


canitiem sacrasque manus operumque ministras 
tantorum pedibus ciuis proiecta superbis 


proculcauit ouans nec lubrica fata deosque “ 

respexit! nullo luet hoc Antonius aeuo. ya 

hoc nec in Emathio mitis uictoria Perse, tn 
‘ nec te, dire Syphax, nec fecerat hoste Philippo; de 
inque triumphato ludibria iuncta Iugurtha of 
afuerunt, nostraeque cadens ferus Hannibal irae ‘te 
membra tamen Stygias tulit inuiolata sub umbras. at 

(E. Baehrens, Frag. Poet. Rom., p. 352-) “ 
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CICERO, CLODIA, AND THE PRO CAELIO 
By T. A. DOREY 


N his description of Cicero’s eloquence Quintilian says that he had 

the power of carrying a jury with him against its better judgement 
without the jury’s realizing what was happening.' This magical power of 
Cicero’s is exercised not only on Roman jurors, but also on most modern 
readers and even on some editors. This process is particularly apparent 
in many interpretations of the Pro Caelio. For example, Professor R. G. 
Austin, in his great edition of that speech, says, “Whatever the secret 
history, it is clear that the actual indictment was formal, and that Clodia 
was the real driving force behind it; society reasons prompted the case, 
and the issue was the social disappearance of either Clodia or Caelius.’2 
Yet an impartial weighing of the evidence with a mind unclouded by 
Cicero’s brilliant oratory will point to the conclusion that the part played 
by Clodia in the case, though an important part, was only a sub- 
sidiary one.3 

When Cicero is opening his defence to the charge that Caelius had 
attempted to poison Clodia, he tries to show that the alleged attempted 


x; 1. 220. 

2 Cicero, Pro Caelio, ed. R. G. Austin? (Oxford, 1952), p. viii. See also C. G. 
Richards, Cicero (London, 1935), 78, 106, 222, and W. Warde Fowler, Social 
Life at Rome in the age of Cicero (London, 1937), 129, for similar points of view. 

3 R. Heinze (‘Cicero’s Rede Pro Caelio’, Hermes, |x (1925), 193-258) and 
E. Ciaceri (‘Il Processo di M. Celio Rufo e l’Arringa di Cicerone’, Atti della 
Reale Accademia de Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli, N.s. xi (1929-30), 
1-24) have already shown that Cicero deliberately magnified Clodia’s part in the 
prosecution. Heinze (p. 197) holds that the prosecution of Caelius was the result 
of a combination between Bestia’s friends and family and the family of Clodia, 
and he goes on to say that Cicero tried to gain a tactical advantage by giving the 
impression that Clodia was the heart and soul of the prosecution, and that it all 
derived from her. It is doubtful, however, whether Clodia’s family gave any 
official backing to the prosecution. Cicero’s remark in Pro Caelio 29. 68, 
‘tandem aliquid invenimus quod ista mulier de suorum propinquorum sententia 
atque auctoritate fecisse dicatur’, implies that they did not, but Cicero’s word, in 
such circumstances, carries very little weight as evidence. However, there can 
be no doubt about Cicero’s contempt for the performance of P. Clodius, the 
subscriptor. This Clodius was clearly a man of very little oratorical ability or 
standing, and it is inconceivable that, had Clodia’s family been giving their 
official sanction to the prosecution, they would not have selected some more 
weighty and responsible representative. It seems that he was some nonentity 
whom Clodia had induced to appear to give the impression that she had the 
support of her family. See also M. Gelzer, R.E., s.v. ‘M. Tullius Cicero’. 
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poisoning was completely motiveless by referring to a statement made 
by the prosecution. According to Cicero, Herennius had said that he 
would not have taken any action against Caelius had not the latter 
brought a second prosecution against Bestia.! It is difficult to see how 
the authenticity of this statement can be questioned, as Cicero de- 
liberately called the attention of the jury to it. The only conclusion that 
can logically be drawn is that the prosecution of Caelius was a direct 
result of his renewed attack on Bestia, and that its purpose was to post- 
pone, or possibly to prevent altogether, the hearing of this second charge. 

It seems, then, that the initial cause of the prosecution of Caelius was 
the bitter feud that had arisen between himself and the family of Bestia 
and Atratinus. The origins of this feud cannot be discovered; at one 
time Caelius had clearly been on very good terms with Bestia, and had 
also been a club-mate of Herennius.? If Professor Austin’s identifica- 
tion of Palla as the mother-in-law of Atratinus’ adoptive sister is correct, 
the quarrel may have originated in a dispute over some property of 
Palla; this view is supported by the prominence given by Quintilian to 
the charge de bonis Pallae.+ In any case Cicero’s explanation of the motive 
that actuated Caelius in prosecuting Bestia, that he wanted to kill off 
the talk about his idle and dissolute way of life,5 does not hold water, in 
view of the fact that Caelius had been till recently a friend of Bestia. 
Cicero’s explanation is deliberately designed to conceal the existence of 
this feud, which would have weakened the effect of the case that he was 
trying to build up. In the same way, in his opening sentences, Cicero 
tries to implant in the minds of the jury the idea that, though it is 
Atratinus who is bringing the prosecution, it is really Clodia who is 
responsible for the attack.© Yet there is no reason why this idea should 
be accepted as the truth, any more than Cicero’s suggestion to the jury 
in the Pro Cluentio that if he proved that Oppianicus had bribed the 
court, he automatically proved that Cluentius had not,’ or the suggestion 
in the Pro Milone that the only point at issue was whether Milo had laid 
an ambush for Clodius, or vice versa.’ It should be remembered that the 
Romans drew a sharp distinction between the duties of the historian and 


™ Cael. 23. 56. 

2 Ibid. 11. 26. Cicero’s reply to these allegations is so weak as to make it 
almost certain that they were true. 

3 Op. cit., p. 74. 

4 Inst. iv. 2.27. See R. G. Austin, op. cit., App. V. 

5 Cael. 31. 76. 

® Ibid. 1. 1, ‘accusari ab eius filio quem ipse in iudicium et uocet et uocarit, 
oppugnari autem opibus meretriciis’. 

7 Clu. 23. 64. 8 Mil. 11. 31. 
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the orator; the historian was bound to relate the truth, while the func- 
tion of the orator was to win his case." 

What part, then, did Clodia play in the prosecution of Caelius? To 
answer this question, it will be necessary to analyse the nature and 
purpose of the two charges with which Cicero himself deals. As regards 
their purpose, it seems probable that the aim of the prosecution was to 
include in the indictment one or more charges of such a serious nature 
that, even if Caelius were acquitted, there was the chance of his emerging 
so discredited as seriously to jeopardize his prospects of success in his 
renewed action against Bestia. This requirement would be fulfilled by 
the two charges of attempted murder. As regards the nature of these 
two charges, though in fact Caelius was probably innocent, in both cases 
the prosecution were in a position to corroborate their allegations by 
certain facts that seem to have been indisputable. In the first place, 
there can be little doubt that Caelius had taken some part in the cam- 
paign of persecution and intimidation directed against the Alexandrian 
envoys. Otherwise the charge de Alexandrinorum pulsatione Puteolana 
would have been inexplicable. Secondly, Clodia had clearly provided 
Caelius with funds at various times. Cicero himself admits as much in 
two separate passages.? Thirdly, Dio, the leader of the envoys, had left 
Lucceius’ house and gone to stay with Coponius; and the prosecution 
could suggest, with some plausibility, that his motive for this move was 
that he felt his life to be endangered while staying with Lucceius.3; Now 
the prosecution no doubt hoped that if Clodia could be induced to give 
evidence that one of her gifts of money had been obtained in suspicious 
circumstances, on an excuse that afterwards turned out to be false, they 
could use this direct evidence in combination with the above-mentioned 
items of circumstantial evidence to build up a damaging case against 
Caelius. Finally, however much Cicero may pour ridicule on the 
incident at the baths, it is clear that Caelius had arranged a rendezvous 
between Licinius and Clodia’s slaves, that the appointment was kept by 
Licinius, and that Licinius did in fact attempt to hand over a casket 
containing some substance to be administered te Clodia. Once again, the 
direct evidence of Clodia could put a most damaging interpretation on 


* Cic. Leg. i. 1. 5 ‘cum in illa omnia ad ueritatem referantur’; Quint. Inst. x. 
1, 31 ‘scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum, totumque opus non ad 
actum rei pugnamque praesentem sed ad memoriam posteritatis et ingenii 
famam componitur’. 

* Cael. 15. 36 ‘uis nobilis mulier illum filium familias parco ac tenaci patre 
habere tuis copiis deuinctum’; 16. 38 ‘quae etiam aleret adulescentis et parsi- 
moniam patrum suis sumptibus sustineret’. 

3 Ibid. 21. 51, 10. 24. 
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the facts. What the casket really contained can never be discovered; it d 
may possibly have contained some form of love-philtre. But Clodia’s tl 
evidence, including her account of what her slaves had revealed to her r 
of Caelius’ intention, might have convinced the jury that she had indeed ir 
been the intended victim of a murderous attack. f 
Clodia’s motives for lending herself to the prosecution’s schemes have 
always been portrayed as vindictive spite and the desire to revenge her- t 
self on Caelius for casting her off. But there is no authority for this view ( 


apart from Cicero himself,! and to implant in the minds of the jurors the 
idea that Clodia was a vengeful cast-off lover was an essential part of his 
case. It is equally possible that Clodia had tired of Caelius first and had 
become angered at his persistence. If the wenenum was in fact a love- 
philtre, this would fit in with such an interpretation. 

It will thus appear that the success of the prosecution’s case depended 
on whether or not the jury accepted Clodia’s evidence as true. Cicero’s 
3 main object, therefore, was to attack Clodia ‘as to credit’. He did this in 
. three ways. Firstly, he asserted that the whole case was a frivolous and 
vindictive fabrication worked up by Clodia; secondly, he cast frequent 
aspersions on the reliability of witnesses in general as opposed to ‘internal } 
proof’ ;? and finally he launched such a savage and devastating attack on 
Clodia’s whole character as to make it highly improbable that her | 


evidence, if she ever dared to give it, would carry very much weight. 

The savagery of Cicero’s attack on Clodia was not unprovoked; for it 
can be supposed that she had taken part in the plundering of his houses at 
the time of his exile. But his animosity towards her went back earlier 
than that; in a letter to Atticus written in 60 B.c. he expresses his detesta- 
es tion of the woman, and the strength of his feelings is shown by the fact 
, that, in this same letter, he admits to having so far forgotten his normal 
ag sense of decorum as to indulge in an extremely lewd witticism at 
Clodia’s expense.’ Such animosity as this may well have taken a com- 
paratively long period to develop, and it is interesting to note that the 
few recorded occasions when Cicero had personal dealings with Clodia 
were all capable of causing bad blood between them. There is, for 
example, the interesting story in Plutarch that Clodia wanted Cicero to 


' Cicero’s explanation has, I think, never been questioned. But if Clodia was 
‘Lesbia’, there is no reason why she should not have tired of Caelius just as she 
had tired of Catullus. 

2 Cael. 9. 20-22, 28. 66. 

3 Cicero’s insistence that Clodia is a meretrix is not mere vulgar abuse. 
A meretrix was infamis, and her testimony would thereby carry less weight; 
: cf. Dig. xxii. 5. 3. 5 for a ban on a meretrix giving evidence. 

2 * Cic. Dom. 62, Red. in Sen. 18, Sest. 54. 5 Att. ii. 1. 5. 
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divorce Terentia and marry her.' Plutarch appears to date this story to 
the time of the trial of Clodius for sacrilege in 61 B.c., and it is generally 
rejected as an invention. But Plutarch’s chronology is often vague and 
inaccurate,? and if Clodia’s proposal is ante-dated by two years it will 
fit in very well with the circumstances of the time. 

There were several dynastic marriages concluded or proposed at about 
this time, notably Pompeius’ marriage to Caesar’s daughter Julia and 
Caesar’s marriage to Calpurnia in 59, and Pompeius’ offer to Cato to 
form a marriage-connexion with his family in 62.3 Then, too, there 
are the rather strange circumstances of Pompeius’ divorce of Mucia. 
According to Plutarch he had been informed of her misconduct while he 
was in the East, but had ignored it for a long time, and had decided to 
divorce her only when approaching Italy on his way home.* Pompeius’ 
divorce of Mucia, then, can be dated to some time in the year 62 B.c., 
and the decision may well have been prompted by the news of the mar- 
riage between Metellus Celer and Clodia, which probably took place at 
the end of 63 B.c.5 

By this union Metellus had linked himself with the Optimate faction 
and was now the brother-in-law of Pompeius’ arch-enemy, Lucullus. It 
seems likely that there was a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
Optimates to detach Pompeius’ chief supporters from him. On this 
hypothesis the proposal for a marriage between Clodia and Cicero be- 
comes explicable. It was probably made some time in the year 63 B.c., 
when Cicero’s successes against the Populares had made him an out- 
standing political figure. Failing to win Cicero, the Optimates succeeded 
with Metellus Celer; the result was Pompeius’ divorce of Mucia, and an 
attempt to strengthen his position by an alliance with Cato, now coming 
into prominence as one of the leading Optimates. 

In his story of Clodia’s offer Plutarch stresses the resultant jealousy 
of Terentia. But Cicero’s probable reaction, too, should be considered. 
Coming from outside the ranks of Roman high society, he probably did 
not regard divorce as a thing to be embarked on lightly. He set great 
value on his family life, as his letters from exile show. The suggestion 
that he should disrupt his family for no good cause other than temporary 


' Plut. Cic. xxix. 2. M. Gelzer, R.E., s.v. ‘M. Tullius Cicero’, dismisses this 
story as a malicious fabrication by Cicero’s enemies. 

* See, for example, the mis-dating of Bestia’s tribuneship in Plut. Cic. 
Xxili. I. 

3 Plut. Pomp. xliv, Cat. Min. xxx. 

* Plut. Pomp. xlii. 7. 

5 Cicero refers to Clodia as Metellus Celer’s wife in Fam. v. 2. 6, written at 


the beginning of 62 ™.c. 
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political expediency must have been offensive and repugnant to him, 
and it may well have been this that first kindled his bitter animosity 
towards Clodia. 

The next contact between Cicero and Clodia was early in 62 B.c., at 
the time of Cicero’s quarrel with the Metelli. He approached Clodia, as 
Metellus Celer’s wife, in the hope of effecting some sort of reconciliation 
between himself and Nepos.' In this he failed completely, and it is 
possible that Clodia, so far from placating Nepos, deliberately went out 
of her way to misrepresent Cicero and so provoke the hostile letter from 
Metellus Celer.? It is significant that in his reply to Metellus Celer 
Cicero does not speak of Clodia in such complimentary terms as he does 
of Mucia.3 

Finally, there is a point that arises out of Cicero’s exchange of per- 
sonalities with Clodius in the Senate after the latter’s acquittal in 61 B.c. 
After Cicero had delivered a violent harangue against Clodius, the main 
theme of which was that he was ‘born to be hanged’, Clodius got to his 
feet and taunted Cicero with having been at Baiae.+ The usual explana- 
tion of this remark, based on the version of the altercatio that Cicero 
wrote up as a set speech,5 is that Cicero had bought a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baiae, and that Clodius was implying that Cicero, as a 
homo Arpinas, was trying to move in circles of society that were too high 
for him. There is no record of Cicero’s having a villa at Baiae, but its 
existence may be implied by a remark in a subsequent letter to Atticus.° 
But on this interpretation, which is the one which»Cicero tries to put on 
the remark, the taunt is a very feeble one, especially considering the 
violence of Cicero’s language to which it is meant to be a retaliation. 
There seems to have been more in it than Cicero was willing to admit, 
and it is possible that the visit to Baiae, or its neighbourhood, to which 
Clodius refers, may have somehow involved Cicero in some embarrassing 
or humiliating experience at the hands of the ‘smart set’ to which Clodia 
belonged and which made Baiae its headquarters. It is perhaps signi- 
ficant that not long afterwards we find Atticus advising Cicero to avoid 
Baiae.” If there is any foundation in this suggestion, it would give con- 
siderably more point to Clodius’ taunt, and would also help to explain 
the bitter animosity that Cicero had come to feel towards Clodia less 
than a year later. 


' Fam. v. 2. 6. 2 Ibid. v. 1. 

3 Ibid. v. 2. 6 ‘cuius erga me studium . . . perspexeram’. 

* Att.i. 16. 10. 

5 Oratio in Clodium et Curionem, 4. 1-2. 6 Att. ii. 8. 2. 


7 Ibid. ‘quoniam putas praetermittendum nobis esse hoc tempore cratera 
illum delicatum’. 
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CAESAR AND LUCRETIUS 


By F. R. DALE 


IR FRANK ADCOCK, in his book, Caesar as Man of Letters, 
observes (p. 72) that Caesar’s description of his defeat at Dyr- 
rhachium, in B.C. iii. 69, shows a change of style. ‘Here, as Caesar lives 
again through this crisis in his fortunes, the plain style is for a moment 
infused with the vividness of his recollection’; and we note especially 
the words omniaque erant tumultus timoris fugae plena, which recall 
plena erant omnia timoris et luctus, found in the description of Curio’s 
disaster in B.C. ii. 41. But long before that, in B.G. v. 33, Caesar had 
written: ‘Praeterea accidit, quod fieri necesse erat, ut uulgo milites ab 
signis discederent, quae quisque eorum carissima haberet ab impedi- 
mentis petere atque arripere properaret, clamore et fletu omnia comple- 
rentur.’ This is in the vivid and moving account of the disaster which 
befel Sabinus and Cotta in 54 3.c.; and indeed Sir Frank Adcock does 
note that here ‘there is a more dramatic treatment of the situation’. 
Caesar felt deeply both the mistakes which led to the disaster and the 
worth of Cotta. ‘At Cotta, qui cogitasset haec posse in itinere accidere 
atque ob eam causam profectionis auctor non fuisset, nulla in re com- 
muni saluti deerat.’ Compare Lucretius, i. 41 ff.: 


nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
possumus aequo animo, nec Memmi clara propago 
talibus in rebus communi deesse saluti. 


Sheer coincidence is not impossible; communis salus is natural in prose, 
and occurs in B.G. ii. 5. But communi saluti deesse is another matter, 
and I do not believe we should have found the deerat, and with it the 
nulla in re, had not Caesar had those ringing lines of Lucretius at least 
at the back of his mind. 

Looking for something else in the passage which might support the 
idea that Caesar knew his Lucretius, I had marked the words clamore et 
fletu omnia complerentur, unaware that Sir Frank Adcock had found the 
later versions of the phrase remarkable. Caesar was of course a trained 
and practised orator, and orators are capable of oratorical, even of poetic, 
flights. But I remembered Lucretius, v. 226, where he describes the 
human infant : 


uagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequum est 
cui tantum in uita restet transire malorum. 
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When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools. (King Lear, 1v. vi.) 
Here is the same verb, and the notion of pervading noise. I had also in 
mind the primitive man of v. 992, devoured by a beast of prey: 


et nemora ac montes gemitu siluasque replebat 
uiua uidens uiuo sepeliri uiscera busto. 


There was also v. 740— 


Flora quibus mater praespargens ante uiai 

cuncta coloribus egregits et odoribus opplet— 
not very near, but a sentence of the same cast. So for compleo I turned 
to Lewis and Short, and found ii. 358 f., completque querelis frondiferum 
nemus, of the cow that has lost her calf; iv. 1017, magnis clamoribus omnia 
complent, of persons having nightmares; and v. 1066, et cum iam latrant 
et uocibus omnia complent, of the expressive noises made by dogs. In fact 
Caesar’s phrase clamore et fletu omnia complerentur is highly Lucretian, 
obviously more so than the plena erant omnia timoris et luctus which 
he wrote some years later when Lucretius was not so fresh in his mind. 

‘Lucreti poemata ut scribis ita sunt, multis luminibus ingeni, multae 
tamen artis’, wrote Marcus to Quintus Cicero in Feb. 54, not long 
after the poem was published. Did Quintus take his Lucretius with him 
to Gaul and Britain in that eventful year? That he talked literature with 
Caesar we know. ‘Quemadmodum, mi frater’, wrote Marcus in August 
(Q.F. ii. 15), ‘de nostris uersibus Caesar? dic mihi uerum, num aut res 
aut xapoKtrp non delectat? nihil est quod uereare; ego quidem ne pilo 
quidem minus me amabo.’ Caesar, the man of letters, can hardly have 
been unaware of Lucretius; and indeed he found considerable time for 
literary work, for he had about this time written his De Analogia, about 
linguistic niceties and the forms of words, after which exercise he might 
well turn with relief to Lucretius, atoms and all; quite possibly he read 
Lucretius with Quintus in Britain, on a summer evening in his tent. 
Anyhow, surely, when the grim winter campaign was over and he could 
get down to shaping his record of it all, the great poem was neither out 
of sight nor out of mind, but at hand to suggest the wording of a tribute 
to Cotta. 

In one passage, then, and nowhere else, a stirring passage describing 
events of the year when Lucretius was new and was first being read, 
Caesar twice over uses the words of Lucretian phrases. The point is 
not negligible for the question how and when the Commentaries were 
written, and supports Sir Frank Adcock’s view that the events of each 
campaigning season were recorded in the following winter. 
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NATURAL SELECTION BEFORE DARWIN 


ONE HUNDRED years ago, in July 1858, Darwin and Wallace propounded the 
theory of evolution by natural selection, and thereby caused a revolution in 
human thought. It may be of interest to recall that in certain important parti- 
culars, though not in all, this doctrine had been anticipated by the Greeks 
and Romans. Fragments of a striking didactic poem On Nature by the fifth- 
century philosopher, statesman, and mystic Empedokles of Akragas suggest 
a conception of nature as an experimenter, who by following a process of 
trial and error creates some strange monsters and mixtures of species. The 
more fantastic speculations of Empedokles were rejected by Epicurus, who 
reduced the idea to a more scientific form, and one more in conformity with 
the atomic theory; and the Epicurean version was in turn followed by 
Lucretius in the fifth book of the De Rerum Natura. The passages quoted 
below provide parallels to the ideas of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest; but, as is now recognized, what Lucretius and the ancient world 
generally did not anticipate was the idea that crowned all—that natural selec- 
tion could lead to the creation of new species by the evolution of one out of 
another. The relevant texts are cited by Bailey in his commentary on these 
passages. 


Natural Selection 


Multaque tum tellus etiam portenta creare 
conatast mira facie membrisque coorta, 
androgynum, interutrasque nec utrum, utrimque remotum, 
orba pedum partim, manuum uiduata uicissim, 
muta sine ore etiam, sine uultu caeca reperta, 
uinctaque membrorum per totum corpus adhaesu, 
nec facere ut possent quicquam nec cedere quoquam 
nec uitare malum nec sumere quod foret usus. 
cetera de genere hoc monstra ac portenta creabat, 
nequiquam, quoniam natura absterruit auctum 
nec potuere cupitum aetatis tangere florem 
nec reperire cibum nec iungi per Veneris res. 
multa uidemus enim rebus concurrere debere, 
ut propagando possint procudere saecla; 
pabula primum ut sint, genitalia deinde per artus 
semina qua possint membris manare remissis ; 
feminaque ut maribus coniungi possit, habere 
mutua qui mutent inter se gaudia uterque. 


(v. 837-54.) 
The Survival of the Fittest 


Multaque tum interiisse animantum saecla necessest 
nec potuisse propagando procudere prolem. 
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nam quaecumque uides uesci uitalibus auris, 
aut dolus aut uirtus aut denique mobilitas est 
ex ineunte aeuo genus id tutata reseruans. 
multaque sunt, nobis ex utilitate sua quae 
commendata manent, tutelae tradita nostrae. 
principio genus acre leonum saeuaque saecla 
tutatast uirtus, uulpis dolus et fuga ceruos. 
at leuisomna canum fido cum pectore corda 
et genus omne quod est ueterino semine partum 
lanigeraeque simul pecudes et bucera saecla 
omnia sunt hominum tutelae tradita, Memmi. 
nam cupide fugere feras pacemque secuta 
sunt et larga suo sine pabula parta labore, 
quae damus utilitatis eorum praemia causa. 
at quis nil horum tribuit natura, nec ipsa 
sponte sua possent ut uiuere nec dare nobis 
utilitatem aliquam quare pateremur eorum 
praesidio nostro pasci genus esseque tutum, 
scilicet haec aliis praedae lucroque iacebant 
indupedita suis fatalibus omnia uinclis, 
donec ad interitum genus id natura redegit. 


(v. 855-77.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK PLAY, 1959 


THE Antigone of Sophokles will be performed in Greek by members of the 
University at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, on Tuesday to Saturday, 24-28 
February 1959, at 2.15 p.m. each day; also on Wednesday at 8.0, Thursday 
at 5.0, Friday at 8.0, and Saturday at 8.15. The production will be by Alan 
Ker, M.A. (Trinity), with music composed and directed by Peter Tranchell, 
M.A., Mus.B. (King’s), and settings and costumes by Malcolm Burgess, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Downing). 

The Acting Version of the play, consisting of the Greek text to be performed, 
with the verse translation of R. C. Trevelyan opposite, is being published this 
autumn by Bowes & Bowes, price 6s. net. A special school edition of this 
publication will be available for class use to schools ordering quantities of ten 
or more, price 4s. per copy. Copies of either edition can be obtained from any 
bookseller, or, in the event of difficulty, through the publishers, Bowes & 
Bowes Publishers Ltd., 42 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1. 
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VIRGIL’S MIGRATING BIRDS 
By H. F. MACDONALD 


... aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae glomerantur aues, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 
Aen, vi. 310-12. 


N this famous picture of the migrating birds, what precisely had 

Virgil in mind? In his note on the passage Conington writes: ‘the 
birds are apparently supposed to have accomplished their voyage over 
the sea, and to be just alighting in a mass in the warmer clime that is to 
receive them.’ Conington was evidently dissatisfied with this explana- 
tion, and so was Long, whom he quotes as remarking that ‘the flocking 
together of the birds before departure would be a fitter and more 
natural comparison’. There is further awkwardness involved if we take 
both terram and terris as referring to the same place. 

The difficulty disappears if we assume that Virgil was thinking of 
migrating birds resting in Italy before crossing the Mediterranean. 
Readers of The Story of San Michele will remember how its author, Dr. 
Axel Munthe, purchased Monte Barbarossa in Capri to save the resting 
birds from the nets that were spread for them there (chap. xxviii). “They 
came in thousands,’ he writes, ‘wood-pigeons, thrushes, turtle-doves, 
waders, quails, golden orioles, skylarks, nightingales, wagtails, chaf- 
finches, swallows, warblers, redbreasts, and many other tiny artists on 
their way to give spring concerts to the silent forests and fields in the 
North.’ Munthe is describing this phenomenon in spring, Virgil in 
autumn. Long was quite right: departure in autumn accords perfectly 
with Virgil’s mood. And Virgil’s powers of observation were so strong 
that one cannot believe that he lived in Italy without noticing the large 
numbers of birds that rested there twice a year. 
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UNKNOWN LATIN LITERATURE 
By D. R. DUDLEY 


Henry Barvon: La Littérature latine inconnue. Tome i: L’ Epoque 
républicaine; Tome ii: L’Epoque impériale. Pp. 400, 340. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1952, 1956. Paper, 1600 fr., 1800 fr. 

NE of the features of classical scholarship during the last ten years 

has been a renewal of interest in Latin literature. In England, at 
least, this was at a low ebb between the two great wars. The literature 
of Rome was regarded as derivative and second-rate. Virgil was the 
unwilling prisoner of the Augustan propaganda machine, Horace the 
favourite poet of those with no feeling for poetry, Ovid (apart from 
the Ars Amatoria) no more than a verse-writer of fatal facility, Plautus 

a knock-about comedian, and Terence a bore. Apart from Catullus, 

Lucretius, Petronius, and Tacitus, Latin could play no cards that Greek 

could not instantly trump. I do not think this an unfair picture of the 

impression of Latin literature I was given as an undergraduate. Why 
this was so is less easy to say. Partly, perhaps, because Oxford and Cam- 
bridge produced a succession of great expositors of Greek literature at 
atime when many of their Latin colleagues seemed immersed in the more 
arid forms of textual scholarship. Partly, again, because the iconoclasm 
of the age found in Latin a profitable and easy target. Whatever the 
reason, it seemed at times 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 

Should perish... . 

Things are different now. To mention only a few of recent works on 
Latin literature, Ovid has been recalled to his place among the great 
poets of Europe; Juvenal has been rescued editorum ab usu and re- 
established as the greatest ancient satirist; there has been a major 
reassessment of Lucretius as a poet; and a new commentary on Horace 
has appeared, which—even at this stage—throws new light on almost 
ali aspects of his work. Now comes M. Bardon to remind us how little 
of the whole corpus of Latin literature we possess—to trace, in effect, 
that underground water-table from which the visible stream of Latin 
literature derives. 

How much is lost can be seen from some figures which he gives. Of 
772 Latin authors known by name we possess one or more works by 144 
(less than 20 per cent. of the total). Of a further 352 we have only frag- 
ments, most of which have survived for reasons other than literary 
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interest. The remaining 276 authors are known by name alone. It is 
hard to resist M. Bardon’s conclusion, ‘Nous ne connaissons pas la 
littérature latine.’ He has, therefore, set out to collect what can be 
known about the 600 and more authors we must count among the miss- 
ing, and to evaluate them whenever possible, both for their own sakes 
and for the new orientation they give to those authors who have survived. 
It is a large enterprise, undertaken with courage, and of importance for 
our understanding of Latin literature as a whole. 

At first he proceeds by periods. Chapter I takes us from the earliest 
origins to Terence, Chapter IT deals with the generation of Terence and 
Scipio Aemilianus, Chapter ITI with that of the Gracchi, and Chapter IV 
with the time of Sulla. For the ampler scope of the generation of Cicero, 
the method is changed. Philosophers and orators are grouped, as it were, 
around the great peak of Cicero; historians around Caesar and Sallust; 
savants and technicians around Varro; poets around Lucretius and 
Catullus. This is the section I found the most rewarding: the material is 
richer and the enthusiasm of the author—and of the reader!—undimmed. 
For the Empire, this method is abandoned (though it might have been 
followed with advantage for the age of Augustus), and the authors are 
again treated by periods. The Augustan poets get one long chapter, the 
prose-writers another, a third chapter is devoted to the Julio-Claudians; 
then, by two long and, it must be said, rather halting stages, we go from 
the Flavians to the Severi, and from the Severi to Theodosius and the 
end of pagan Latin literature. Each chapter is rounded off by a para- 
graph summing up the general characteristics of its period. These vary 
in interest, and on the whole are better for the Republic than for the 
Empire; the best of them, such as those for the times of the Gracchi and 
of Sallust, are very well done. The book closes with two short discus- 
sions, the first on the question whether the last age of pagan Latin was 
genuinely barren, or is simply poorly represented, and the second on the 
general causes and hazards which have determined survival or loss. The 
author of such a work must be confronted with many unsolved or con- 
troversial problems, and on some of these M. Bardon has his own con- 
tribution to make. Sometimes he will emend a text, sometimes discuss 
the authenticity of an attribution; for example, he believes that the 
fragments of the Letters to Gaius are indeed the work of Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, and he rightly calls them textes émouvantes. 
He is at his best where a fragment merits literary appreciation and 
translation, and of this I will cite two outstanding examples. The first 
—preserved for us by Quintilian'—is the splendid description by 


1 Inst. iv. 2. 123-4. 
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Caelius of the drunken Antony, a passage which surely deserves a place 
in any anthology of abuse: 


Namque ipsum offendunt temulento sopore profligatum, totis praecordiis 
stertentem, ructuosos spiritus geminare, praeclarasque contubernales ab 
omnibus spondis transuersas incubare et reliquas circumiacere passim. quae 
tamen exanimatae terrore, hostium aduentu percepto, excitare Antonium 
conabantur, nomen inclamabant, frustra a ceruicibus tollebant, blandius alia 
ad aurem inuocabat, uehementius etiam nonnulla feriebat; quarum cum 
omnium uocem tactumque noscitaret, proximae cuiusque collum amplexu 
petebat, neque dormire excitatus neque uigilare ebrius poterat, sed semisomno 
sopore inter manus centurionum concubinarumque iactabatur. 


On this his comment is admirable: ‘Quelques attitudes, bien choisies, 
fixées d’un dessin dru et vif, quelques touches plus fortes (temulento, 
profligatum, ructuosos, passim), — et le spectacle est 1a, sous nos yeux, 
fait de torpeur, d’abétissement. Puis, le rythme change: les éléments de 
la phrase s’abrégent, les notations d’affolement se multiplient; le pitto- 
resque est dans les gestes, exprimés par les verbes et précisés par les ad- 
verbes (blandius, uehementius): la trépidation a remplacé la somnolence. 
De nouveau, la phrase se détend, s’allonge: livresse d’Antoine a 
triomphé, il reste dans une sorte de coma, qui n’est ni conscience ni 
sommeil. L’ensemble a une variété, une vie complexes: beaucoup 
d’esprit, et la souplesse d’un maitre du style.’ The second passage— 
better known, I fancy—consists of the famous lines of Albinovanus Pedo 
describing the voyage of Germanicus in northern waters. The full text 
may be found in vol. ii, page 70; I translate the comment: 


Nature is no longer a theme for smiling evocations. The Tiber which 
welcomed the companions of Aeneas had the calm of classic landscapes. With 
Albinovanus, all is turbulence, violence, excess. The poem takes us to the end 
of the world. Behind us, daylight and the sun; before, the Ocean and its 
darkness, the Ocean with its monsters, the darkness which human gaze cannot 
penetrate. ... One sees the dangers: through seeking intensity, the poet risks 
overreaching himself. Less talent, less self-control, and there would be 
bombast and bad taste. But Albinovanus keeps something in reserve even 
when he slips the leash; this Romantic is a contemporary of Virgil. 


Such comments not only evoke the ghost of a lost author, they endow it 
with a living voice. 

Some controversial issues are discussed at length; for example, the 
group of meoteroi around Catullus, on whom his conclusion is that they 
are a phase of Latin literature, but never formed a school. Here I find 
it hard to agree. The identity of taste, outlook, and inspiration, which 
he admits, seems to me to outweigh personal and political differences; 
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they are surely at least as much a school as, say, the Pre-Raphaelites or 
the Post-Impressionists, who also did not lack dissidents and rebels. 

So much, then, for the plan and method of the book. What new 
perspectives does it open up, and to what revaluatiors does it lead? Above 
all, what new personalities emerge, for, as M. Bardon justly says, ‘nous 
sommes mis a la recherche d’hommes’? Firstly, it affirms the unflagging 
vitality of Latin literature from Appius Claudius Caecus to at least the 
time of Hadrian. That portion of Latin which we happen to possess 
gives an impression of discontinuity, especially for the time of the Grac- 
chi and for the half-century thence to Sulla. But the study of les absents 
corrects this impression, and enables us to link the great contemporaries 
of Scipio Aemilianus with the glories of the age of Cicero. ‘La produc- 
tion littéraire de Rome ne comporte pas plus d’arrét que son histoire. 
Silence n’est pas néant; avoir disparu, c’est avoir été.’ Secondly, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the continuous importance of two great 
Roman traditions—oratory and history. To begin with Appius Claudius 
Caecus and his speech against the treaty with Pyrrhus in 280 B.c., rather 
than with Livius Andronicus and his translation of the Odyssey, does 
more than take back the beginning of Latin literature another half 
century; it shows it arising as a native response to native needs, rather 
than from an aspiration, faint but pursuing, towards an alien tradition. 
How rich Roman oratory was in its greatest days can be seen from a list 
of speeches which can be dated to the years 81-42 B.c.: the bare list of 
orators and speeches covers more than three pages. How misleading, 
then, the silence which, for us, surrounds the mighty voice of Cicero! 
His isolation today is like that of the statue of Marcus Aurelius on the 
Capitol, where the Emperor stands ‘acknowledging the salute of legions 
who have been dust these eighteen hundred years’. So too with the 
historians : Caesar, Sallust, and Livy no longer appear as isolated peaks, 
but as part of a continuous Roman tradition of annalists and historians 
going back to Q. Fabius Pictor. 

I can mention a few only of the ‘new’ figures brought to light. 
Lutatius Catulus, the colleague of Marius in the defeat of the Cimbri, 
and a figure in the De Oratore of Cicero, appears as a man of all-round 
culture; philhellene, connoisseur, orator, philosopher, lyric poet, and 
patron of poets. With him, in M. Bardon’s judgement, Alexandrianism 
enters Rome. His younger contemporary, Afranius, the best-known 
writer of fabulae togatae, had a vogue which lasted until the reign of 
Nero, and is known to us by the titles of forty-one plays and a few frag- 
ments, unfortunately too short to give any real idea of this highly 
individual genre. Then there is the Sullan poet, Laevius, whose 
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Erotopaegnia seems in subject the forerunner of Ovid’s Heroides, and 
wher e style, with its archaisms, neologisms, and alexandrianisms, offers 
many parallels to Catullus. The times of Sulla also produced in C, 
Claudius Quadrigarius an historian of some stature: his Annales were 
drawn upon by Plutarch for the Lives of Marius and Sulla, and gave— 
not unnaturally—a favourable picture of the Dictator which it would be 
interesting to have. Of the Augustan writers, none provokes more 
curiosity than Maecenas; which should we rather have, his Symposium, 
in which Virgil, Horace, and Messalla appeared, or his eulogy of 
Octavia, or his apologetic (one supposes!) treatise De Cultu Suo? In 
literature—as in so much else—the Emperor Claudius is the most 
interesting figure of his time. Many problems might be solved if we had 
his History of the Etruscans, or that Roman History which deals in 
forty-one books with the period 27 B.c.-A.D. 14, and which alarmed 
members of the Imperial household by its indiscretions. Among the 
poets of the early Empire there are, of course, Cornelius Gallus and 
Varius and Macer, but if I could have only one I think I should choose 
Albinovanus Pedo and his poem on the expedition of Germanicus. 
What would it be to have this poem—a considerable one, it would seem 
—to set beside the Agricola and Germania of Tacitus as evidence for 
Roman views of the world of northern Europe! What a boon for 
American scholars, especially, to see how their ‘Frontier Hypothesis’ 
would work in Latin literature! Indeed, this is a game that no reader of 
the book will be able to resist: to take over the role of evocation and to 
decide which of the ghosts should be summoned to the trench to drink 
blood—and to leave his books behind. Would one choose the Thyestes 
of Varius or the Medea of Ovid? Or that rich field of Roman memoirs, 
beginning with Rutilius Rufus, and including such diverse persons as 
Sulla, Augustus, and Hadrian? What would historians give to recover 
the ‘war of pamphlets’ before Actium? Again, from an insular point of 
view, we might choose the commentaries of Suetonius Paulinus: his 
narratives of the campaign in Mauretania were full of the exotic; what 
did he make of the Druids of Anglesey and of Boudicca? Or should 
it be those poetesses of the Empire of whom M. Bardon so charmingly 
writes, ‘ces mystérieuses jeunes femmes, séduisantes par l’esprit et par 
le corps, qui semblent, délicates toujours et discrétes, appeler du fond 
des temps notre attention et solliciter nos hommages’ ? 

The second volume ends with an interesting, though short, discussion 
of the reasons for the survival of some authors and the loss of others. 
Chief among them is the eclipse of lesser names by a greater—of his 
famous rivals by Cicero, and of the other meoteroi by Catullus. Truly 
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‘le mieux est l’ennemi du bien’. Changes of taste, party politics, leading 
to the destruction and suppression of the writers who favoured the losing 
cause, the remorseless influence of the education system, grinding out 
generation after generation on the same narrow list of prescribed texts, all 
have contributed to the thinning of the ranks. But perhaps the major 
cause—as M. Bardon rightly says—lay in the technical weakness of the 
Roman book-trade, and above all in the Romans’ failure to invent 
printing. How strange that, knowing for centuries how to mint, they 
never took the simple and seemingly obvious step to printing, with all 
that it would have made possible! But so it was; editions were small; 
copying was expensive, slow, and inaccurate; libraries comparatively few 
and badly organized. Latin literature was thus highly vulnerable to the 
military disasters of the third century, and to the barbarian invasions 
before which the Empire collapsed. It is perhaps surprising that as 
much as a fifth has survived in some shape. 

Not that we should want everything back by any means. Some of the 
700 Latin authors were dull dogs, and M. Bardon can do little for them, 
And, inevitably, his book has its own longueurs and weaknesses. Some- 
thing is lost by concentrating on authors rather than genres; the picture 
of the Roman theatre and its writers is diffused and incomplete, and 
Roman elegy does not stand out as distinctly as it should. But these are 
subjects well treated elsewhere. It is more to the point than M. Bardon 
has a gift for lighting upon the strange and unexpected; for example, the 
discovery by under-water archaeology of the wrecked treasure-ship of 
Mahdia, supposed (though he himself doubts it) to have been bringing 
an order for the collection of Sulla; or the Poussin tapestries at Chantilly 
of ‘Mars and Venus’, which are thought to be closely connected with 
a beautiful fragment of Reposianus, newly discovered in Poussin’s time. 
Such passages should make us grateful that this majestic call-over has 
aFrench scholar in charge; and indeed the Gallic qualities of lucidity and 
esprit make the book the success it is. I have found it one of the most 
stimulating books of recent years about Latin, and I do not think this 
isa case of omne ignotum pro magnifico. 1 hope it will be widely read, and 
I think few will come away without a new view of and a new delight in 
cette admirable littérature latine. 
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PRUDENTIUS IN THE CLASSROOM? 


By H. J. W. TILLYARD 


RUDENTIUS ranks as the third lyric poet after Horace and 
Catullus; he is also the greatest of the early Christian poets. In 
a short poem, which is the prelude to his chief collection, he gives a 
sketch of his career, but, unlike Ovid, affords only vague indications, 
At school he was put under a stern master: 
aetas prima crepantibus 
flevit sub ferulis. ° 
Then, after a stormy youth, he took to the law. Later he entered ona 
public career and held two high provincial governorships. Afterwards the 
Emperor(probably Theodosius) brought him to court as his own minister. 
Finally, when past the age of fifty, with hair already turning white (mix 
capitis), Prudentius resolved to devote the rest of his life to the praise of 
the True God. We also know that he came of 2 noble family in Spain 
and was born in 348; but it is uncertain whether he was brought up a 
paganand converted in middle life. There is, however, no doubtaboutthe 
purpose of his writings: he wished to commend Christianity to the edu- 
cated public of Rome, among whom there were still many open or secret 
pagans. Prudentius did this partly by controversial poems like Contra 
Symmachum, partly in allegory, as in the Psychomachia (where the virtues 
and vices fight for the soul of man); thirdly in his odes, which are medita- 
tions suited to the hours of the day or the incidents of the Christian year 
(in the Cathemerinon) ; and lastly (in the Peristephanon) by the commemo- 
ration of Spanish and other martyrs. Many extracts from his odes have 
been used as hymns and served as models throughout the Middle Ages. 
The educated reader could not be won by such rude strains as the 
didactic poems of Commodianus and St. Augustine: 
lex iniquo datur, ut possit sese frenare. 
inde lotus debes cavere similiter et tu. 
Commodianus, Instructiones (hexameters). 
bonus auditor fortasse quaerit qui ruperint rete: 
homines multum superbi, qui justos se dicunt esse. 
Augustine, Psalmus contra partes Donati (trochaic). 
So Prudentius, like Ambrose, uses classical metres and recalls the 
imagery and manner of the old poets. To say, as one critic does, that 
the Latin language plays its new part ‘without apparent awkwardness’ 
is to underrate the mastery that Prudentius exerts. He owes most to 
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Virgil, but we feel that he breaks new ground, not only by exploration 
of the Old and New Testaments as a source of epic material, but also by 
his treatment and choice of words. Like Pindar, he can give a narrative 
in lyrical form (Horace had done this successfully in the Hypermnestra 
ode). The epic spirit is strongest in the fifth and ninth odes of the 
Cathemerinon. The fifth, ‘For the Lighting of Lamps’, begins with 
thanksgiving for the gift of light (Hail, Gladdening Light, the evening 
hymn of the Greek Church, is on the same subject). Prudentius, with 
great descriptive power, tells of the various sources of light: 

Although Thou hast adorned Thy palace with countless stars and brightened 
the sky with the torch of moon, yet Thou showest us how to seek the fire from 
the spark of riven flint; lest man should be ignorant of this, that his hope of 


light is hid within the body of Christ, who was pleased to be called the un- 
shaken Rock, whence our tiny fires derive their birth. 
These we cherish in lamps dripping with drops of oil, or we feed them with 


dry torches, or else we mould the fibre of rushes with fragrant wax, whence 
the honey has first been pressed. 


So the living flame burns bright, whether the hollow lamp supplies the 


juice with its sodden wick, or the torch affords the sap of pitch, or the hot tow 
drinks up the smooth wax... . 


So by Thy gifts, O Father, our dwellings shine with lamps set at will; the 
emulous light plays the part of absent day; and night fleeth from her with 
vesture rent. 

From this he makes a skilful transition to the burning bush and the 
sending of Moses to the Israelites in Egypt. There follow, in full epic 
splendour, the crossing of the Red Sea, the destruction of Pharaoh’s army, 
and the conquest of Palestine. The ode ends with a description of Heaven 
and Hell, for which the sixth book of Virgil naturally lends some details. 

The ninth ode in the same book deals with the birth and life of Christ; 
and it contains the verses that make up the Christmas hymn, ‘Of the 
Father’s love begotten’ (Corde naius ex parentis). Two stanzas will show 
the beauty and dignity of the Latin. The translation! is good, whereas 
of Horace’s Odes even the most scholarly versions nearly always fall 
flat. Perhaps the biblical background, which was common to Prudentius 
and the nineteenth-century authors, made the task more hopeful. 

O beatus ortus ille, virgo cum puerpera 

edidit nostram salutem, feta sancto spiritu, 

et puer, redemptor orbis, os sacratum protulit ... 
ecce quem vates vetustis concinebant saeculis, 


quem prophetarum fideles paginae spoponderant, 
emicat, promissus olim: cuncta conlaudent eum. 


? By J. M. Neale. The refrain is a medieval addition. 
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Prudentius goes on to describe the miracles and other events in our 
Lord’s life. But, apart from the passages just quoted, neither ode has 
much to say to a modern reader, who naturally prefers to read the 
original accounts in his own Bible—the more so, because Prudentius 
has not such a fertile imagination as, for example, St. Romanus, who 
can enrich the biblical narrative with fresh and vivid details of his own 
invention. 

Let us now compare Horace’s last ode in Book i (Persicos odi . . .) with 
Prudentius’ Hymnus ante cibum (Cath. iii), the subjects being similar. 
Horace begins with three injunctions, in a descending scale. He, as 
a philosopher and patriot, hates the ostentation of the East; he rejects 
the garlands, which suggest revelry and excitement, whereas after the 
tumult of the Cleopatra ode the poet desires a quiet ending for his book. 
Then the servant is not to seek ‘in what place a late rose lingers’, as if 
Horace, at the moment, yearned no longer for the romance of youthful 
days. The second stanza makes a picture: summer is far spent, and the 
poet has retired to his country-house. Supper is spread under a vine- 
trellis, which keeps out the sloping rays of sun. The myrtle, a poetic 
plant, but costing nothing, suffices to deck the table and to crown both 
heads. (Horace assures us, as the word dedecet implies, that his house- 
hold is thoroughly genteel.) So we take our last look at the poet— 
a sound Epicurean, without a spark of malice, happy to enjoy the good 
things within his reach. 

Pagans poured libations, but Christians say grace; and Prudentius 
gives a solemn exhortation on the proper use of the Father’s gifts. On 
the strength of the commands given to Adam, he does not expressly 
forbid the use of fish and game; but for Christicoli the bounty of earth 
(in which wine, milk, cheese, and honey are also comprised) should be 
enough. He goes on, with his usual lively description: 


The foaming milk-pails bear the snow-white stream from the twin udders; 
the fluid condenses amid the thick curds; so the new milk is pressed in the 
fragile crate. For me the fresh comb drips with the scented flow of Attic 
honey; this the worker-bee, a stranger to the nuptial bond, distils from the 
dew of heaven and the slender thyme. Thence too [from earth] come the ripe 
gifts of the fruitful archard; the tree, quivering with her own burden, rains 
down a shower of blessing and sheds a heap of rosy apples (pumiceos jacit 
cumulos). 


There follows an account of the temptation of Eve; and the poet con- 
cludes with an exhortation to temperance and an affirmation of the 
resurrection of the body. 

Among the remaining poems, the Psychomachia and Contra Symma- 
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chum are the most attractive. Symmachus, a famous orator and a cul- 
tured man, was leader of the pagan faction at Rome. This faction had 
been incensed at the suppression of the worship of Vesta and the removal 
from the Senate House of the altar of Victory, and they ascribed a bad 
harvest and other misfortunes to the anger of the old gods. The acces- 
sion of the young emperor Honorius raised hopes of a partial restoration 
of the heathen pantheon. Prudentius, in opposition to this movement, 
uses many arguments already familiar in Minucius Felix and Tertullian. 
One passage will show his eloquence as a pleader; he is arguing against 
the belief that Christianity had caused a dearth: 

See whether the ploughman of the Libyan countryside ceases from loading 
the ships with corn and sending heaps of wheat to Tiber’s mouth to feed our 
populace! Or does the husbandman of the Leontine plain no longer launch 
from Lilybaeum’s shore his boats laden with grain, and spread his sail to the 
breeze? Does the fleet of Sardinia, bearing the heaped-up harvest, no longer 
burst the granaries of Rome? Then is it with wild pears that the Punic farmer 
loads his table ; and does the Sicilian tear up grass to satisfy his hunger? Does 
Sardinia now furnish acorns for the people of Rome? Is the stony bird-cherry 
the food of the Quirites? Who comes hungry to the shows of the mighty 
Circus? What mill on Janiculum is silent, with no grist for her stones? 

(Contra Symmachum, ii. 936 ff.) 

In the Psychomachia the virtues and vices fight for the soul of man. 
This is an epic poem, and it shows the influence of Virgil, although 
hints are also taken from Lucan and even from Claudian, in spite of the 
latter’s pagan leanings. (Prudentius uses the ‘heavy’ Virgilian hexa- 
meter, with elisions.) Faith contends with Idolatry and slays her. 
Chastity completely destroys Libido. Patience confronts Anger, who 
ends by falling on her own weapon. Many other vices are overcome, 
until Wisdom, Concord, and Faith share an eternal throne. 

We can now answer the question with which we began. Prudentius’ 
works are not suitable for reading in extenso with a class at school. But 
short extracts for unseen translation or longer passages for study and 
comment would be stimulating and useful. They would widen the 
range and vocabulary of the pupils and convince them that Latin poetry 
did not expire with the Emperor Hadrian. 
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RELEVANT OR IRRELEVANT? 
Classics in the Curriculum Today 


By WILLIAM B. THOMPSON 


OW many classical masters and mistresses inwardly wonder about 

the relevance of what they are teaching in their junior and 

middle-school Latin lessons? Is what is taught relevant to the claims 
we make for the place of classical studies in the curriculum? 

One of the most permanent of the values of Latin is that it helps to 
make real to the pupil the continuing heritage of Rome in that part of 
the civilized world which has drawn its culture largely or in part from 
Europe. And yet we must admit that the pupils who reach Ordinary 
level and go no farther hardly taste this. Even though at the moment 
those who are following advanced studies in Latin are increasing in 
number, nevertheless the number of those who do not go beyond 
Ordinary level is likely to remain far greater. 

In accordance with the wise advice of the Ministry, courses in Latin 
as in other subjects are planned on a six- or seven-year basis to Advanced 
or Scholarship level, with Ordinary level as an examination point on the 
way, to be taken or not at the discretion of the Head. This is a perfectly 
right and admirable arrangement for the boy or girl who is going on to 
read Classics or Modern Languages, and for whom ‘A’ level Latin is or 
should be a sine qua non. But Latin is rather different from some other 
subjects. It happens to be one of the ‘hurdle’ subjects—for admission 
to Oxbridge, to many Honours Schools in the Arts faculties of Redbrick, 
and to the examinations of the Law Society and for the Bar—as well 
as an alternative to French as the language qualification for general 
university matriculation purposes. Many therefore—the great majority, 
in fact—are bound to look on Latin as a goal at Ordinary level rather 
than at Advanced level. And as teachers of Classics we must realize 
this. It would be very foolish to expect Ordinary level to provide a 
satisfactory goal if it is merely a stopping-off point on the full course to 
Advanced level. What we surely need to do in Latin (and indeed in 
other similarly placed subjects) is to plan very carefully an ‘O” level 
syllabus and course which shall be satisfying in itself and which shall 
have a sense of completeness. It might well at the same time provide 
something more directed to helping the History or Law student and 
indeed the student of the Natural Sciences, whether at Oxbridge or 
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elsewhere, to see the relevance of the requirement that he should study 
Latin. 

We airily assume that because a boy or girl has ‘O’ level Latin he has 
an insight into Western culture—but if he has not realized anything 
about Latin save that it was a somewhat artificial language used about 
a couple of thousand years ago by Caesar and Cicero, Virgil and Ovid, 
whose works he cannot read without a crib, then he most surely has not an 
insight into Western culture that is worth the time he has spent on Latin. 

But this need not be so. Let his reading include something of the 
Latin that is about him in the Church and the law courts, the pharmacy 
and the Botanical Gardens, the newspaper and the historical source- 
book, and he will begin to appreciate what is meant by the language of 
learning. Let him realize that the Hippocratic oath in a Latin form has 
been taken by many a general practitioner, and that Newton would not 
have dreamed of writing his Principia in anything but Latin. The 
classical master or mistress (let us hope) knows all this—but does he 
teach it? All too rarely—and it is not entirely his fault. There is no 
incentive to do so in the ‘O’ level syllabus prescribed today by all the 
examining boards for Latin. 

But there is another aspect of the present narrowness which needs to 
be looked at before we prescribe a possible solution. The vast majority 
of classical scholars would admit that it is Greek literature and art 
rather than Roman that have stirred their souls the more deeply. And 
indeed when we make claims, just claims too, for the Classics we include 
these great qualities of Greek literature and art, which the poor ‘Latin 
only’ student at ‘O’ level never gets the chance to sample. Quite clearly 
he cannot by simply taking Latin be magically whisked into the realms 
of those who are proficient in the reading of Homer or Sophokles or 
Plato. But the Classics are not truly divisible in the way that exam- 
inations make them out to be. What we surely need in this day and 
age is at ‘O’ level, as much as or more than elsewhere, a course which 
can give enough taste of what Hellas has to offer to encourage adult 
classes in Greek to be even more popular than they are. 

And what is the solution? It is not so far to seek as might be thought. 
For some years the Oxford and Cambridge Board have offered at ‘O’ 
level a syllabus called ‘General Classics’, success in which has been able 
to bestow the necessary classical qualification for admission to the 
University of Cambridge; and there has been no suggestion that any 
Arts faculty in the newer universities is not prepared to accept it as the 
equivalent of Latin, as indeed do both the Bar and the Law Society. 

And the papers? There are as usual two. The first comprises unseen 
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translation from Latin prose and a Latin set-book; the second a Greek 
set-book (such as The Trial and Death of Socrates or half a dozen books 
of the Odyssey) in translation, together with either a second such book 
or ten sentences for translation into Latin. This last option is vital and 
must be taken if these papers are to be accepted for matriculation 
equivalence to Latin. 

The papers do not, of course, meet all the points put forward in this 
article, but they do provide a basis on which a satisfactory syllabus can 
be built. We should make the ten sentences, which provide the essen- 
tial test that the boy or girl has a real, if restricted, knowledge of Latin, 
a compulsory section of the second paper, with the resultant opportunity 
for only one of the Greek books in translation. In the first paper at 
present the set-book in Latin tends to be from Caesar’s Gallic War (or 
even Civil War), though Virgil and Anonymi Gesta Francorum have been 
prescribed as alternatives. This indeed seems the place to allow as an 
option a set-book from Medieval or Renaissance Latin, such as Facer’s 
Erasmus and his Times or even Mrs. Pym’s Salve per Saecula. 

But for the purpose we have in mind something more on the lines of 
the same Board’s Paper II in Latin would seem better. This paper 
requires no set-book and consists of a couple of unseens together with 
questions on derivation, history, and mythology. Still retaining the more 
catholic interpretation of Latin already suggested, we should then have, 
as an alternative to the set-book part of the first paper, an unseen from 
such writers as Erasmus, Jerome, Boethius, Aquinas, Bede, More, 
Harvey, and Calvin, along with questions perhaps more widely based on 
derivation, mythology, and civilization. Mr. Morris’s little book of ‘0’ 
level papers Experientia, recently published, shows what can be done in 
this wider field of unseen choice. 

In no sense can the suggested course be accused of being a ‘soft 
option’; nor is it beyond the ability of the average boy or girl. It will 
certainly give him more than most boys and girls get, even if well 
taught, from the orthodox Latin course of today. The Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate, it should be added, go just a little farther than 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board in the direction we suggest. They 
offer as alternative to their second paper in Latin at ‘O’ level a paper 
called ‘General Classics’ which requires a Latin set-book, a Greek set- 
book in translation, and questions on Roman life, history, and mythology. 

It would be interesting to consider the further problem of the very 
large number of boys and girls who never even get near ‘O” level but 
‘drop’ Latin after one, two, or three years. On the same sort of approach 
it would seem that a great deal could be done for them to give them a 
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goal to reach instead of just leaving them as the waste that is entailed in 
the present system of selecting the best Latin students for the still 
unsatisfactory ‘O’ level itself. 

Latin is and must be an essential part of the Grammar School course 
if the Grammar School is honestly to retain that title. Grammar never 
meant anything but Latin Grammar. But Latin teachers must look to 
their syllabuses—and their own catholicity—if they are not to harm that 
which has nurtured them and to which they are sincerely devoted—the 
tradition of the Grammar School. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


K. M. Carrot: Sixth Form Classics Mistress, The Belvedere School 
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VERSION! 


Wu3at is the reason 
That the midnight 
Should be the season 
Of cat’s delight? 


Cats on the hop, 

Cats on the prowl, 
Cats on the roof-top, 
Cats on the mi-a-ow-l. 


Tom-cats amorous, 
Tabby-cats coy, 
Kitten-cats timorous—- 
Chimney-pot joy. 


Pussy-cats fat, 
Pussy-cats thin, 

All doing this-and-that, 
Virtuous in sin. 


Oh, the little pets, O! 
Midnight serenade, 
Ditties intermezzo— 
Why were pussies made? 


w. P. M. ROSS (in 7.C.D. xlii. 733) 


Qui fit ut in medio tranquillae tempore noctis 
lascivos lusus, improba felis, agas? 
sol cadit, in culmen concurritur: haec salit, ille 
‘num’ flet ‘amas forma me, mea vita, me-d-d-d?’ 
sic vocat in Venerem cunctantes acer: alumni 
horrescunt: tectis res sua cuique placet. 
pinguior exilem, gracilis procus urguet obesam: 
quicquid agunt pravi, depuduisse iuvat. 
‘delicias’ ne vocas infesto carmine feles 
quae noctem violant? cui tribus ista bono est? 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON 
? In a recent Number a dog barked Latin. A cat replies. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries ; **that it is suitable 
only for advanced students; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ®indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


Three new volumes appear among the Oxford Classical Texts: Aristotelis Topica et 
Sophistici Elenchi,* where the work of recension was undertaken by Dr. Ross; *Catulli 
Carmina, revised by R. A. B. Mynors, with a short appendix of Greek poems imitated 
by Catullus; and *M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae, vol. iii,? revised by W. S. Watt, com- 
prising Epp. ad Quintum fratrem, Epp. ad M. Brutum, fragments, the much disputed 
Commentariolum Petitionis, and the rejected Letter to Octavian. An attractive 
edition of ®Procli Hymni* has been published in Germany, with apparatus criticus, 
notes on the manuscript tradition, bibliography, and scholia. Not the least important 
part of the book is the collection of sources or of passages reminiscent of Proclus (pp. 47- 
84). There are four plates (reproductions of MSS.) and the text is in Latin. 


History 

Aninth edition of Cyril Robinson’s *History of Greece’ will be welcomed everywhere. 
The early chapters on Greek pre-history have been recast in toto (here the work has 
been done briefly but admirably by Colin Badcock and John Stow), but the bulk of the 
book retains its original form. The text is straightforward, well balanced, and restrained, 
continuing the story down to the Roman occupation but not unduly emphasizing the 
historical importance of the pre-fourth-century period (in fact, nearly half the book 
deals with events after the downfall of 404). The chronological tables and summaries at 
the end will be particularly useful for teachers and students. No author takes more 
trouble over his illustrative material than Robinson. A History of Rome,® by 
Moses Hadas, is quite different in purpose and plan. The author has translated passages 
from Roman and Greek writers throwing light on the history ab urbe condita to the 
age of Justinian. The sense of continuity is preserved by a chronology, political and 
literary, and by short summaries linking the excerpts. It is a delightful little book, 
rather a florilegium than a real history, finely illustrated and equipped with maps (the 
latter not invariably accurate—on p. 64, for instance, the ‘Empire at the time of Caesar’s 
death’ is over-generous to the Romans). Like all collections of this genre, it will not 
satisfy everyone, but none will be likely to deny its charm and interest. *8 Roman 
History from Coins? is most praiseworthy. Although Grant does not assume any pre- 
vious knowledge of numismatics in his readers, the value of the work to scholars and 
professional historians must be considerable. Over 250 coins are reproduced (ex- 
tremely well), most of them both obverse and reverse. A few Greek and Byzantine 
types have been included, even some pre-Roman British examples and other issues 
from beyond the frontiers. Several biographies have appeared during the last 
few months, notably Marafion’s Tiberius, Walter’s Nero, and a new life of Caesar. It 


' Oxford, 1958. Pp. xi+260. 25s. net. 

? Oxford, 1958. Pp. xvit+113. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 Oxford, 1958. Pp. vi+231. 21s. net. 

* Edited by Ernst Vogt. Klassisch-Philologische Studien, Heft 18. Otto Harras- 
sowitz, Wiesbaden, 1957. Pp. 100. DM. 12. 

5 Methuen, London, 1957. Pp. xii+480, with numerous maps and illustrations. 
No price stated. 

° G. Bell & Sons, London, 1958. Pp. viii+232. 18s. 6d. net. 

” By Michael Grant. Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. 96, with 32 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
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was inevitable that Cleopatra should join them. Hans Volkmann’s book" is indeed 
a worthy companion. His picture of the queen as champion of the Ptolemies, hardly 
less Egyptian than Greek in her outlook and sympathies, ambitious and clever, cer. 
tainly no slave to passion or Antony, seems pretty convincing. The narrative is un- 
interrupted by footnotes, but the sources, and modern literature on the subject, are 
discussed in the Appendix. The volume is provided, too, with genealogical tables of 
the Ptolemies, the Antonii, and the Caesars. The German text was published under the 
title of Kleopatra: Politik und Propaganda five years ago; this English edition, trans- 
lated by Dr. T. J. Cadoux, has undergone much revision since then (in the light of 
research done by E. G. Turner and T. C. Skeat, for example). *The Greek and 
Macedonian Art of War’ (Vol. 30 of the Sather Classical Lectures) appeared early this 
year. The six lectures (The City-State at War; The Development of Infantry; Naval 
Warfare; Cavalry, Elephants, and Siegecraft; The Means and Ends of Major Strategy; 
Generalship in Battle) are supplemented by a short appendix on the literary sources 
and by references in footnotes. Adcock remarks ‘war is part of the experience of 
mankind, and it would be unwise to leave it unstudied, though there are other things 
that have a higher claim on our attention’; whether the effort involved is justified or 
not, the author’s good sense and good humour make entertaining and lively reading, 
The scholarly labours of Arthur and Joyce Gordon in the field of Roman 
epigraphy have been noted in Greece & Rome before. The culmination of many years 
of hard research in and around Rome has now been reached in their ** Album of Dated 
Latin Inscriptions (Rome and the Neighbourhood, Augustus to Nerva).3 “This is Part I 
of a palaeographical study . . . which aims to continue the work of Ritschl and Hiibner.’ 
It comprises a lengthy introduction, the text of 159 inscriptions, with appropriate 
comment and exegesis, and 67 photographs in collotype contained in a portfolio on 
single sheets. A work even more monumental is Ronald Syme’s ®*7Tacitus, 
which is not only a thorough commentary on the Roman historian, but also provides a 
background to the whole period on which he wrote. There are more than 600 pages of 
text, with numerous footnotes and countless references, and no less than 95 appendixes, 
filling nearly 200 further pages. The bibliography ‘registers periodical articles, trans- 
actions of academies and the like, items in Festschriften or collected papers, also several 
long or detailed reviews’ (but not books). Tacitus has been well served, both in style 
and in matter: the commentary is not less readable than its subject, and the inveterate 
prosopographer will discover in its pages endless delight. Fraenkel’s Horace and 
Syme’s Tacitus in the short space of a few weeks—what a triumph for Oxford! 
BTacitus: The Man and his Work is designed to ‘gather together the chief results 
[of four hundred and fifty years] of Tacitean studies and either to present them con- 
cisely or to indicate where they may most readily be found’. Mendell’s book is scholarly 
and valuable (epithets not always synonymous). The first part (pp. 1-222) deals with 
background, style, technique, character delineation, and so on—that is, with Tacitus 
himself; the second (pp. 225-378) with the discovery and transmission of the manu- 
scripts, and with the history of the printed texts since the editio princeps of c. 1470. 


General 


E. J. Oliver’s *Gibbon and Rome® is charming and leisurely, hardly original (it is 
based on the Autobiography and the Decline and Fall), serene as Gibbon himself. 


1 *8Cleopatra. By Hans Volkmann. Elek Books Ltd., London, 1958. Pp. 244. 
25s. net. 

2 By F.E. Adcock. University of California Press; Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. viiit 
109. 22s. 6d. net. 

3 University of California Press; Cambridge U.P., 1958. In two volumes (one 
a portfolio): pp. 160. 112s. 6d. net or $15.00. 
* Oxford University Press, 1958. Vol. i: pp. xii+464; vol. ii: pp. 465-856. 845. net. 
5 By Clarence W. Mendell. Yale U.P.; Oxford U.P., 1958. Pp. viii+397- 48s. net. 
® Sheed & Ward, London, 1958. Pp. 198. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Running all through its pages is abundant evidence of the admiration which the 
historian felt for Rome, of his single-minded devotion when once the ‘strange alliance’ 
with Suzanne Curchod had finally come to nothing. Charles Seltman’s last 
book’ (sub-title: Writings on the Heritage of Greece) contains an appreciation of the 
author in a Foreword (by Peter Quennell) and eleven essays. It is all very diverting, 
the work of a scholar who retained the human touch. Most characteristic perhaps is the 
eponymous essay—at least it provided one more opportunity to belabour his favourite 
béte noir. One normally approaches the historical reconstruction or novel with 
some trepidation—so few remain convincing to the end—but in the case of *Three’s 
Company’ the alarm is unnecessary. Maybe the book is a little cynical; yet it is founded 
on fact and rings true throughout. Certainly it makes excellent entertainment. The 
central figure is Lepidus. His fellow triumvirs play their disreputable parts (Duggan’s 
Octavian is far removed from the Augustus of imperial propaganda) and the lady 
Clodia, most skilfully, becomes the link unifying the whole story. The Golden 
Trade of the Moors is mainly concerned with later times, but Bovill has important 
things to say about the Romans and North Africa: the climatic changes which trans- 
formed the once fertile African littoral, the trans-Saharan trade, and Roman campaigns 
in the desert. Another geographico-historical book* is the work of a Latvian 
scholar. Spekke, who admits that he was largely inspired to write by Wheeler’s Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers, attempts to identify the Aestii. His researches are for 
the most part confined to the first two centuries of the Christian era, but the book 
ranges widely and the classical authors are quoted in extenso. The illustrations (photo- 
graphs, line-drawings, and maps) are good. He has in fact succeeded in producing a 
first-class monograph of great interest to classical scholars in general, and to readers of 
Tacitus in particular. *BDie Kunst der Rémerzeit: In Gallien, Germanien und 
Britannien’ is magnificent. The introduction is fairly thorough (pp. 7-46) and notes 
on the illustrations are brief but satisfactory. The quality and clarity of the 144 plates 
(four of them in colour) cannot be praised too highly. Most of these photographs have 
not hitherto appeared in this country (detail of the Mildenhall Plate, for example, No. 133 
and 135). ** Aquincum?’ is similarly distinguished for its plates, ninety in number, 
illustrating the history of the Roman legionary base, once capital of Lower Pannonia 
and now near the site of modern Budapest. The book is well annotated, furnished with 
excellent maps and plans, and with a long introduction. From Holland comes 
*Science Awakening,’ an essay on Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek Mathematics 
which should commend itself to a technological age. Van der Waerden has been 
exceptionally successful in his choice of plates, correlating theory with practice—most 
people would not think of incorporating pictures of Hagia Sophia with its arches, 
vaults, and cupolas, or the cameo portrait of Ptolemy II Philadelphos and his wife 
Arsinoe, in a volume so abstruse. *Greeks,’ the combined work of Michael Grant 
and Don Pottinger (the latter was responsible for the humorous drawings, described 
in the foreword as ‘less solemn than is customary’), deserves the widest publicity. Of 


' Riot in Ephesus. Max Parrish, London, 1958. Pp. 172. 215. net. 

* By Alfred Duggan. Faber & Faber, London, 1958. Pp. 286. 15s. net. 

3 By E. W. Bovill. Oxford U.P., London, 1958. Pp. x+281, with illustrations. 
30s. net. 

* 8**The Ancient Amber Routes and the Geographical Discovery of the Eastern Baltic. 
By Arnolds Spekke. M. Goppers, Zelta Abele, Stockholm, Sweden, 1957. Pp. xiv+ 
120. Paper-bound 20s. net; cloth-bound 25s. net. 

5 Helmut Schoppa. Aufnahmen von Helga Schmidt-Glassner. Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag, Miinchen-Berlin, 1957. Pp. 66, plus 140 pages of plates. DM. 29. 

° By Szilagyi Janos. Akadémiai Kiadé, Budapest, 1956. Pp. 136, plus 90 pages of 
Plates. No price stated. 

7 By B. L. Van der Waerden. English translation by Arnold Dresden. P. Noord- 
= Groningen, Holland, 1954. Pp. 306, with numerous illustrations. No price 
Stated, 

* Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Edinburgh, 1958. Pp. 64. 12s. 6d. net. 
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course it is well written and informative, but above all it captures something of the 
Greek spirit. It should be used in every school. 


Translations 


Loeb Classical Library: a new edition of *Callimachus: Aetia, Iambi, Hecale and other 
fragments" has been produced under the auspices of Professor C. A. Trypanis. The 
original volume appeared over thirty years ago and considerable evidence from papyri 
has accumulated since. The first of three volumes on Aelian’s »De Natura Animalium: 
(Books I-IV) has been edited by A. F. Scholfield—a not insignificant addition to the 
Library, for Aelian enjoyed a great reputation in antiquity and in his writings are pre- 
served relics of authors no longer extant. Both these books worthily uphold the re- 
markable standard of scholarship and integrity we have come to expect from the Loebs, 

Michael Grant’s *Roman Readings’ comprises translations in prose and verse 
from Roman authors down to St. Augustine. The short introductions to each author 
are the work of Grant; the versions are not all by modern translators (Milton, Pope, 
and Dryden are represented, for example), some are by Grant himself. This is a 
thoroughly commendable volume. 


Fournal 


We are most grateful to L’ Académie de la République Populaire Roumaine for send- 
ing to us Dacia* (Revue d’ Archéologie et d’Histoire ancienne, nouvelle série, i, 1957), an 
impressive and finely produced volume, well illustrated, with articles on a variety of 
subjects in French, German, and Russian. Notable among these is ‘Quelques con- 
sidérations sur les inscriptions chrétiennes de la Scythie Mineure’, but the whole 
journal deserves praise. We wish our Rumanian colleagues well. 


! William Heinemann Ltd., London, 1958. Pp. xvi+318. 15s. net. 

2 Aelian: On Animals I. William Heinemann Ltd., London, 1958. Pp. xxx+ 360. 
15s. net. 

3 Pelican Books. Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1958. Pp. x+ 
464. 5s. net. 

+ Bucuresti, str. I. C. Frimu 11, Rumania. Pp. 375. No price stated. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Many of these books will be reviewed in the next number of the journal.) 


Mycenean Pottery in Italy and Adjacent Areas. By Lord William Taylour. 
Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. xx-}+-204, with numerous illustrations, maps, 
and 17 plates. 55s. net. 

Rome et Véies. Recherches sur la chronologie légendaire du moyen Age romain. 
By Jean Hubaux. Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
PUniversité de Liége, fasc. cxlv. Société d’Editions ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 
g5 boulevard Raspail, Paris (VI*), 1958. Pp. 406, with 10 plates. No price 
stated. 

Le Polythéisme et ’ Emploi au singulier des mots QEOZ, AAIMQN dans la littéra- 
ture grecque d’Homére a Platon. By Gilbert Francois. The same series, 
fasc. cxlvii. ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1957. Pp. 374. 1,000 fr. (French). 

Iconografia Romana Imperiale (da Severo Alessandro a M. Aurelio Carino, 
222-285 d.C.). By Bianca Maria Felletti Maj. Quaderni e guide di Archeo- 
logia, II. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1958. Pp. 312, with 60 plates. 
L. 11,000. 

Arnulfi Aurelianensis Glosule super Lucanum. Edidit Berthe M. Marti. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, 1958, vol. xviii. Pp. Ixxvi+-600. No price stated. 

The Greek Novella in the Classical Period. By Sophie Trenkner. Cambridge 
U.P., 1958. Pp. xv-+-191, with 2 plates. 30s. net. 

Christianity among the Religions of the World. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford 
U.P., 1958. Pp. xii+116. 8s. 6d. net. 

Sophocles the Playwright. By S. M. Adams. The Phoenix Journal of the 
Classical Association of Canada, Supplementary Volume iii. University of 
Toronto, 1957; Oxford U.P. Pp. viii+-183. 38s. net. 

Pitagorict. 'Testimonianze e Frammenti, fasc. i. By Maria Timpanaro Car- 
dini. Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, vol. xxxviii. La Nuova Italia, Firenze, 
1958. Pp. xx-+180. L. 2,000. 

La Grecita Politica da Tucidide ad Aristotele. By Massimiliano Pavan. 
‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1958. Pp. 187. L. 3,000. 

La Lesbia di Catullo. By Andrea Giovene. Angelo Rossi, Napoli, 1955. 
Pp. 104. No price stated. 

La loi navale de Thémistocle. By Jules Labarbe. Bibl. Univ. Liége (see 
above), fasc. cxliii. ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1957. Pp. 238. 750 fr. (French). 

Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Michell. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
Cambridge, 1957 (second edition). Pp. xi+427. 45s. net. 

The Birds. A new English version of Aristophanes’ comedy. By Dudley 
Fitts. Faber & Faber, London, 1958. Pp. 140. 155. net. 

Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher. By H. D. F. Kitto. Oxford U.P. 
1958. Pp. 64. 7s. 6d. net. 

Athenian Democracy. By A. H. M. Jones. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. 
Pp. 198. 215. net. . 
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Plutarco: Vita dei Gracchi. Introduzione e commento di Ernesto Valgiglio, 
Angelo Signorelli, Roma, 1957. Pp. 182. L. 800. 

Senofane. Testimonianze e Frammenti. By Mario Untersteiner. Biblioteca 
di Studi Superiori, vol. xxxiii. La Nuova Italia, Firenze, 1956. Pp. cclxxx 
+156. L. 4,000. 

Glory in Battie: Variations on an Epic Theme. By H. H. Huxley. Chorley 
& Pickersgill Ltd., Leeds, 1957. Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
Leeds Philosophical Society, vol. viii, part iii, pp. 155-65. No price stated, 

Arrian’s Life of Alexander the Great. A new translation by Aubrey de Sélin- 
court. Penguin Classics, 1958. Pp. xvii-+256. 3s. 6d. net. 

Museum Bookshelves. Ancient Civilizations: six 32-page booklets 6s. (not 
sold separately; teachers’ booklet 6d. By A. F. Titterton and K. M. Gadd, 
with illustrations by K. F. Rowland. Ginn & Co. Ltd., London, 1957. 

Old Greek Fairy Tales. By Roger Lancelyn Green. G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1958. Pp. 186, with numerous illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Morea. By Robert Liddell. Jonathan Cape, London, 1958. Pp. 255, with 
a map and 39 photographs. 25s. net. 

Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. By Rhys Carpenter. Sather 
Classical Lectures, vol. 20 (first paper-bound edition). University of 
California Press; Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. 198. 135. 6d. net or $1.50. 

Sappho: A new translation. By Mary Barnard, with a Foreword by Dudley 
Fitts. University of California Press; Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. 114. 
1os. 6d. net or $1.25. 

Homer, Odyssey: Books xiii-xxiv. Edited with introductions, commentary, 
and indexes by W. B. Stanford (second edition). Macmillan, London, 
1958. Pp. xciv-+-453. 12s. net. 

The Credentials of a Law Faculty. An Inaugural Lecture at the University 
of Southampton. By Arthur Phillips. The Camelot Press Ltd., Southamp- 
ton, 1958. Pp. 26. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Topography of Aeneid IX with reference to the way taken by Nisus and 
Euryalus. By Bertha Tilly. Estratto dalla Rivista Archeologia Classica, 
vol. viii, fasc. 2. Officine grafiche Fratelli Stianti, Firenze. No price 
stated. 

Foreign Clientelae (264-70 B.C.). By E. Badian. Oxford University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi+342. 50s. net. 

What Plato Said. By Paul Shorey. University of Chicago Press; Cambridge 
U.P., 1957. Pp. viii+-686. 75s. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CLXXXV-CLXXXVIII 


CRAFTS AND COMMERCE 


Pl. cLxxxv (a) Clay-digging. (Rostovizeff, Ancient World, i. 200.) Terra-cotta 
plaque from Corinth, seventh century B.c. On the right a miner hacks out the 
clay. A boy puts it into a basket, a man lifts the basket out of the quarry to another 
boy. In the centre a jar of wine is let down for the miners. Berlin Museum. From 
Antike Denkmdler, 1887. 

(b) Bronze foundry. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i. 305.) From a Greek cup, about 480 B.c. 
On the right a man works on a statue; its head lies between his feet. Beyond him 
a young man, leaning on his hammer, looks at the oven on the left. The seated 
man is possibly drawing the fire. The boy behind the oven works the bellows. 
On the wall hammers, a saw, parts of statues, and votive plaques. After Furt- 
wingler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (F. Bruckmann A.-G., Munich). 


Pl. cuxxxvi (a) A blacksmith. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. ii. 168.) A blacksmith, sitting 
on a stool, is hammering on his anvil a piece of iron which he holds in a pair of 
tongs. A boy is blowing up the fire with a pair of bellows: in front of him is 
a shield to protect him from the heat. On the right are samples of the blacksmith’s 
work—pincers, hammer, spearhead, lock. This is a fragment of a funeral stele; 
the last line of the inscription remains: the monument was dedicated to the black- 
smith and his family (?) et l(ibertis) l(ibertabus)que. Museum, Aquileia. 

(6) Baking. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i. 197.) Terra-cotta statuette from Boeotia, sixth 
century B.c. A cook seated with a piece of pastry in his left hand, in front of him 
his stove. Antiquarium, Berlin. From Bull. de Corresp. hell. xvii (Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes). 

(c) A fuller. (Rostovtzeff, Social and Econom’: History, p. 164.) A funeral monument 
from Agedincum (Sens). The fuller is shown treading cloth in a square trough. 
Museum, Sens. 


Pl. ctxxxvii (a) A carpenter. (Casson, Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, p. 203.) 
From a Greek hydria, about 480 B.c. The carpenter is making the chest for 
Danae and Perseus; he is using a bow-drill. Note the lion-claw feet of the chest. 
On the right Danae, holding Perseus, on the left Acrisius her father. Photograph 
by courtesy of Sir John Beazley. 

(6) A cobbler. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 156.) A funeral monument from Durocor- 
torum (Reims). A cobbler is shown at work; his tools are in the rack. If he is 
making a wooden shoe, the basket may perhaps contzin sawn lengths of wood. 

(c) A soap-shop. (Rostovtzeff, l.c.) Rostovtzeff’s description is as follows: ‘Votive 
stele from Grand. A woman or goddess with a patera and tablets seated in a 
niche. To her right is a furnace and on the furnace a boiler, on which is placed 
a wooden basin, with a plank under it. From the basin projects aspoon. On a shelf 
on the wall there are two large spherical objects. To the left of the goddess four 
wooden basins are piled one above the other. In the right-hand corner a girl is 
pounding the contents of a wooden tub fixed to the wall. Perhaps a factory of 
Gallic soap (sapo), the goddess being Juno Saponaria, or a pharmacy. The Gallic 
sapo was used mainly for dyeing hair.’ Museum, Epinal. 


Pl. cixxxvitt (a) The sale of cloth. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 161.) A bas-relief 
now at Florence. The two sitting figures are customers (or the owners of the 
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factory ?); they are attended by two slaves, unless the figure standing in the centre 
is given too prominent a position to be a slave and is the salesman. Photograph by 
Alinari. 

(b) A banker. (Rostovtzeff, Ancient World, ii. 279.) Part of a funeral monument 
found in Serbia. A banker or business man is sitting at a table (which is made to 
fold down against the wall). On the table is a bag lying on its side full of coins, 
In his left hand he holds a codex accepti et expensi (according to Rostovtzeff) while 
a slave reads to him items from the day-book. Museum, Belgrade. 

R. H.B, 
T. B. L. W. 
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